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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
d d f ° t . fits t ' Pure Light Patent Rye 
emand for variety—earn premium profits, too! pitas tidied: Cite 









International produces the most complete line of fresh, "vre Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 


flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 

4 ‘ Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International ye siends—cream, 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. Dark and Pumpernickel 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
oe STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





“Extras'’ make a lot of difference when it comes to main- 


taining consistent flour quality. One of the ‘‘extras'’ behind 
[pap ] C ] C J l-H brands is our fortunate mill location, which affords us 





a four-state wheat supply without penalty. That's quality 








insurance. 
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ISMERT-HINCKE( Ming Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Today, Mom has plenty of time to join the party, 
because she now can save two-thirds of the time 
she used to spend in just preparing meals for a 
family of four! 





There are times, however, when we wonder if 
Mothers recall who started this kitchen emanci- 
pation. And lest anybody disremembers, let us 
state that rT’s THE BAKER! Certainly we cham- 
pion bakers! We like bakers . . . we sell bakers. . . 
and we think bakers like us because we’re selling 
more bakers more flour all the time. Because we’re 
bakers’ millers . . . we’re bakery flour specialists. 
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If you are not making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of — 
your business our way? We'll be happy 

to pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call .. . and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you've ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 
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Major Change in WFI Promotion Outlined 
During 1958 MNF Convention in Washington 


WASHINGTON—tThe first major 
change in basic product promotion 
effort undertaken by the Wheat 


Flour Institute in 10 years was out- 
lined to delegates during the 56th 
annual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation here this week. 
The directors of the federation have 
approved a larger budget for the in- 
stitute, increasing the resources of 





ATTENDANCE 


WASHINGTON — Final registra- 
tion figures for the 1958 convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
are around 350. This is the first time 
that this convention has been held in 
Washington. 





the flour milling industry’s promo- 
tional effort by about $35,000 for a 
total budget near $245,000. 

In detailing the institute “philoso- 
phy, organization and _ program,” 
Howard Lampman, director of the 
WFYI, discussed the merit of the new 
institute program, and said the creed 
of the institute would be the same 
to be an agency of service to millers, 
bakers, wheat growers, food people, 
professional groups and to the com- 
panies sharing milling’s goal. 

The goal of the WFT is simple, Mr. 
Lampman said—“To develop the mar- 





ket for wheat flour foods.” The 
FDA Urges Passage 
Of Pre-Testing Bill 
For Food Additives 
WASHINGTON George P. Lar- 
rick, commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, speaking be- 


fore a House sub-committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, has 
urged that Congress adopt the FDA 
sponsored HR 6747 to require pre- 
testing of chemical additives in foods 
and feeds prior to use. The measure 
would also make such additives sub- 
ject to FDA review before becoming 
eligible for use. The HR 6747 pro- 
posal is similar to the Miller amend- 
ment to the FDA law previously 
adopted by Congress. 

Although there gen- 
eral agreement among food distribu- 
tors and attorneys practicing law be- 
fore FDA over the need for this type 
of amendment, inability to effect 
agreement on details appears to block 
final action. One potential obstacle 
is the high cost involved in pre-test- 
ing new materials. Chemicals already 
in use, or previously proven to FDA 
as harmless, would not be affected by 
the proposed change in the law. 

Mr. Larrick told the sub-committee 
that the public welfare demands some 
legal provision for adequate super- 
vision of a manufacturer's unilateral 
determination to use poisonous chem- 


seems to be 


ical additives, since some chemicals 
are basically poisonous if used too 
much 


The guide lines in the proposed 
amendment, according to Mr. Larrick, 
would be at “harmless levels,”” show- 
ing that the chemical additive has a 
functional value. For example, he 
cited functional value as the addition 
of a harmless quantity of a chemical 
in a prepared food package to pre- 
vent spoilage. 


speaker referred to the marketing 
philosophy which says one must find 
a consumer benefit for any product: 
“In the case of flour and wheat 
flour foods, we need not justify the 
consumer benefit,” Mr. Lampman 
said. “We are dealing with a food 
and a good food. Some years back a 
survey showed that 98% of the cup- 
boards in all homes had bags of flour 


on their shelves. . . . So we have 
no market potential to develop, no 
new market to create. We simply 


have a market to exploit.” 

The services of the institute were 
reviewed for the more than 300 reg- 
istrants at the convention, including 
new ideas for product use in the form 
of recipes, work for understanding 
and acceptance of wheat flour foods 
by professional groups, and new proj- 
ects to change attitudes and thus aid 
in the attack on declining per capita 
consumption. 

Wheat flour convenient 


foods are 


and available, popular, economical (a 
low cost source of pleasure and good 
nutrition), traditionally accepted and 
nutritionally recommended. 
“Finally,” Mr. Lampman 
out, “they are ‘together’ companion 
foods. They don’t compete with other 
foods on the table; they supplement 
add to the pleasure of the meal.” 
This basic 6-point story is carried 
to consumers through four depart- 
ments of the industry: the home eco- 
nomics-editorial department, the test 
kitchen, public health services and 
merchandising and promotion. 
Referring to the need for inter-in- 


pointed 


dustry cooperation between wheat 
growers, bakers and millers stressed 
in other addresses by the retiring 
president of the Millers National 


Federation, G. S 
Mills, Inc., Mr 


Kennedy of Genera! 
Lampman developed 
triangle of beginning with 
cooperation and including basic r 
search and ef 


success 


fective action 


Transportation Committee 


Authorizes Greater Activity 
In Freight Charge Fight 


WASHINGTON 
standing state of 


long- 
and 


From a 
semi-activity 











near-dormancy, the _ transportation ground f this important assignment 
committee of the Millers National The committee is to meet in Kan- 
Federation has taken up a militant sas City around May 1 to continue 
stand in its determination to fight the the campaign which had already 
granting of freight charges which give been sparked by the committee unde! 
wheat a lower rate than flour the leadership of R. B. Laing, vice 
Authorization for greater activity president, Abilene Flour Mills C 

on the part of the transportation com- Abilene, Kansas, and by preliminary 
mittee was given by the directors of actio indertak« yy the executive 
MNF at a meeting here April 21. Ap- committee of MNI 
pointed to head the committee was The dire rs spe considerat 
Elmer W. Reed, president of the Kan- tin liscussing the situat d f 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. Mr. nally « ed resolution whi ys 
Reed's original training was in traf- down the new functions of the « 
fic, and he is one of the few top ex- COMMITTEE 
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The new Wheat Flour Inst't 
program will take three routes to 
market on the 

Advertising in 
nals—the magazines read by doctors 
dentists and public health workers 


Direct mail materiais for the use 


schedule 


professional jour- 





MNF COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage of the Millers 
National Federation convention at 
Washington, D.C., is being handled 
by George E. Swarbreck and Frank 
W. Cooley, Jr., of the Minneapolis 
office; Martin E. Newell of the Kan- 
sas City office, Henry S. French of 
the Chicago office, and Paul L. Ditte- 
more of the New York office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 





of doctors, dentists and public health 


Persona calls the iffices of 
these professional people, in which 
the institute will offer its help, and 

te tu + ect f patients 

In this group, selected as the pri- 

lal et the revised institute 
effort, are 53,252 general practition- 

s, 8,380 pediatricians, 66,893 sur- 

f ns | tne spec lists, 12 500 os- 

paths, 87,760 dentists and 430,000 
pract g irses 

I l eset ess peo- 
ple ' e wl ! ge measure 
t ! ‘ ral publ how to eat 

a t Wwe 

Hely at nat nd diet re 
q s whe ods 
He ip t egat profes- 
sional counsel against the use of wheat 
flour foods. (There are still many 
pe e who should know better wh 
blame the roducts of wheat for al- 
nost ry ler the sun); 
Work with professional groups 
ghting d idism and quackery 
New Department Head 

‘This new department is headed by 
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had c Silage € experience About 
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The Federation Meets in Historic Washington 


AST night, with all the scintillating splendor 
L that is an ineffable part of the Washington 
panorama, the newly elected president of the 
Millers National Federation, Donald H. Wilson, 
Eckhart Milling Co., hosted a reception for more 
than 500 people. Who were those people? Mr. 
Wilson's fellow millers and their ladies, of course, 
in company with distinguished members of the 
allied trades, always a welcome addition to MNF 
affairs. But the really important guests were the 
members of Congress and of the administrative 
family. 

It would be invidious to drop names like Sen. 
Estes Kefauver or Sen. Karl Mundt among such 
a galaxy of political talent, but one man must be 
mentioned—Minnesota’s fighting new congress- 
man, Al Quie, an up-and-comer if ever there was 
one. Louis Back of La Grange Mills and George 
E. Kelley of the Bay State Milling Co. showed ob- 
vious pride in their boy and well they might. Mr. 
Quie is a man of high caliber, and he made many 
friends among the members of the milling in- 
dustry. 

The 56th annual convention of MNF was a 
success right from the start, a tribute to the or- 
ganizational ability of Herman Fakler, federation 
vice president, and members of his staff, including 
Fred Mewhinney whose enthusiasm we applaud. 
The convention has a political flavor, but anything 
to do with agriculture and its ancillary industries 
these days has that flavor. The milling industry 
is fortunate to have such a man as Mr. Fakler in 
a key spot in Washington. 

What had the millers to say in their private 
discussions? We can summarize those discussions 
in these words: “Prices are the worst, policies the 
most stupid, actions the most inane in years.” 
These are not new. The millers have been indul- 
ging in self-accusations for decades. But at least 


New Commandment: 


Fg aig WHEAT EXPORTERS, thwarted 
by regulations prohibiting trade with Red 
China, are sitting on the sidelines while the Ca- 
nadians pick up some useful business. And it looks 
right now as though they will pick up more 
business in the future. 

Meanwhile, John Foster Dulles, secretary of 
state, gazes out upon a world in which Red China 
does not exist, his mien reminiscent of the mediae- 
val philosophers who denied the existence of any- 
thing with which they did not agree. And no one 
in the U.S. agrees with the Chinese Communists. 
But that does not mean they do not exist as people, 
consumers and customers. The U‘S. is losing the 
chance to sell thousands of tons of surplus wheat 
to a country which has been forced to shut down 
many of its mills because of the lack of raw ma- 
terial. 

There are many people who back the stand of 
Mr. Dulles. But it is probably true to say that 
there are many other people who feel that his 
intransigent attitude is harming U.S. trading en- 
deavor. The state department failed to take action 
when Ecuador upped flour import duties to kill 
off a valuable market for American millers; it 
pursued a neutral policy in Haiti when the mill 
in that country sought protection against U.S. im- 
ported flour, despite the talk of the need for trade 





there is one change. They now appear to be con- 
vinced that rock bottom has been reached. So now 
they ask: “What can we do?” 

First, let them listen to what Mr. Wilson had 
to say this Tuesday morning, for here, perhaps, 
is a new voice, inspired by a distinguished prede- 
cessor, Gerald S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc. The 
new president said, in his inaugural address: “Dur- 
ing this past year—lI think it runs to about a year 
and a half—there’s been very little we millers 
have agreed upon. But I think right now, if noth- 
ing more, we'll all agree we've messed things up 
pretty badly and that we are up to our necks in 
problems that need real attention.” 

Mr. Wilson continued: “If we look squarely at 
the things that are expected of us, and measure 
what it takes to deliver those things, then quite 
likely we'll quit some of our irresponsible and 
frivolous approaches. We won't try to do those 
things that are economically unsound. We'll meas- 
ure our product and our services and offer them 
where they’re needed, and ask for them what 
they’re worth...” 

Mr. Wilson's speech appears in full on page 7. 
It is recommended reading for all millers in top 
echelon positions, and for all those whose jobs 
(and whom do we address who is not concerned 
with this?) make them responsible for bringing 
about a happier state of affairs in the milling in- 
dustry. 

So many people have spoken on this issue in 
the past 20 or 30 years. Maybe Dick Wilson will 
be the one who can bring back common sense to 
an industry which ranks among the oldest in the 
history of the United States of America, a history 
which is enshrined in so many corners of Wash- 
ington—in 1958 the site of what could be a history- 
making convention in the saga of American mill- 
ing—that is, if the millers want to make it so. 


Thou Shalt Not Trade 


reciprocity with everybody. When it comes down 
to the rock bottom of American interest, Mr. 
Dulles’ department appears to command: Thou 
Shalt Not Trade. 

As the Communists began to probe the Cana- 
dian market under conditions of secrecy, there 
were whispers in Vancouver and Winnipeg that 
nothing would come of it, for the Chinese were 
making just one more move in their campaign of 
needling Mr. Dulles. The whole affair was dis- 
missed as crude political propaganda. 

But the scoffers fell silent when four cargoes 
of wheat were worked at a cost of $2.5 million. 
On top of that 280 tons of flour moved out of Van- 
couver for delivery to a Chinese port. And there 
was irony in this for Mr. Dulles. 

The Canadians have wheat a-plenty and are 
prepared to sell it to all comers. They deal, when 
cpportunity presents, with Russia and the Eastern 
European satellites. They are happy with the sit- 
uation. 

West Coast traders, on the other hand, look 
regretfully at the lost business. Ports there are 
geared to handle any upsurge in demand and there 
are no give-away deals involved. The Chinese may 
want credits—it is unlikely that they have dollars 
in quantity—but they do have Swiss francs and 
convertible sterling. 
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Points Regarding Reciprocal Trade Agreement 


A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., represented the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in hearing be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Act for five 
years. Here is the text of a letter he 
has sent to Rep. Hale Boggs (D., La.) 
chairman of the subcommittee on for- 
eign trade policy, on the subject: 


¥ ¥ 


While I realize it is too late to ad- 
dress any formal communications to 
the Ways and Means Committee re- 
specting RTA, I hope it is not too late 
for this letter to be addressed to you 
as chairman of the subcommittee on 
foreign trade policy, touching on cer- 
tain points that may be pertinent to 
the final report of the Ways and 
Means Committee. I am enclosing a 
few extra copies for possible distribu- 
tion to other committee members or 
its working staff. 

While I represented the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce during the ways 
and means hearings on RTA, and the 
Millers National Federation also pre- 
sented a written brief, I should like 
to submit these additional observa- 
tions on which there seems to have 
been little or no emphasis in formal 
testimony: 

WHILE BOTH CURRENT and 
proposed RTA legislation appears to 
contain adequate provisions regarding 


peril point and escape clause ma- 
chinery, no provisions are made for 
effectively handling negotiations 
where serious conflicts of interest 
arise as between exporters in this 
country vs. uneconomic industrializa- 
tion abroad behind new tariffs and 
trade restrictions to accord virtual 
local monopolies for new foreign in- 
vestors at the expense of both local 
consumers as well as those of U.S. 
exports. What I am trying to say is 
that while no one can have valid ob- 
jections to foreign investments so 
long as the enterprises will better 
serve local consumers than imports, 
or generate profitable exports to third 
countries, legitimate grounds do exist 
for resisting foreign investments that 
do not meet this criteria, but will only 
be made because of opportunities for 
high profits and quick recovery of 
original capital under monopoly cir- 
cumstances and complete protection 
against imports. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
relatively unsophisticated countries 
(commercially) are tempted into ac- 
cepting foreign investments in return 
for what they are persuaded to think 
will accord them actual benefits, but 
which can easily be foreseen to be 
non-existent in the long run upon 
close examination. For instance, some 
industries simply don't fit and never 
can fit some economies for a host of 
obvious reasons, and undertaking to 
operate them behind complete pro- 


tection does violence to the local eco- 
nomy, and represents a serious waste 
of capital that is already far short of 
the world’s needs. After all, the bulk 
of any industrial expansion anywhere 
must be generated from _ internal 
profits and savings. Any country that 
loads itself up with uneconomic and 
protected industries that cannot gen- 
erate real profits can never hope to 
enjoy the benefits of industrial ex- 
pansion, 

Providing “Technical Assistance” is 
important, but it is equally important 
for the so-called capital formation 
and investing nations to provide eco- 
nomic leadership by discouraging un- 
scrupulous investors interested only 
in making a fast buck behind com- 
plete protection against competition 
from whatever source. 


THIS LEADS ME to the question 
as to how legitimate and competitive 
U.S. exporting industries may enlist 
the assistance of our government in 
resisting loss of profitable and com- 
petitive export business to uneco- 
nomic competitive enterprises threat- 
ening to develop in foreign countries 
Obviously, exporting industries can- 
not gain direct access to foreign gov- 
ernments for discussion of such prob- 
lems, and must rely on our own gov- 
ernment to provide such negotiating 
machinery. Up to the present time, as 
a general rule, the state department 
has been relied upon to provide such 


ass.stance, but with comparatively 
little success or sympathy from them, 
except during formal trade treaty 
negotiations. Actually there is a 
grave need to deal with such prob- 
lems all the time, whenever they 
arise, and not wait until serious trade 
restrictions have been inaugurated 
against the interests of U.S. export- 
ers. 

I submit that it is not enough for 
the state department and other 
agencies involved in RTA affairs to 
devote their time to puny 5% per 
annum reduction in prevailing tariffs 
and other trade obstacles, but far 
more important, strongly resist new 
tariffs and restrictions that do not 
now exist. The so-called legalistic ap- 
proach will not accomplish this, but 
rather vigorous but friendly recipro- 
cal discussions and negotiations be- 
fore the damage is done 

By no means should we act like a 
bully in such informal trade negotia- 
tions and try to sandbag friendly na- 
tions with serious threats of retalia- 
tion, but at the same time, we should 
not be afraid to point out that true 
reciprocity and equity is essential on 
both sides if maximum benefits are 
to be derived from our trade rela- 
tions. I further submit that real 
reciprocity can be maintained only by 
frank discussions and negotiations at 
the first sign of threatening discrimi- 

(Turn to AGREEMENT, page 32) 





Further Protest of Wheat Rail Rate Reduction 


E. Walter Morrison, president, Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, has 
sent another letter on the subject of 
the reduction in rail freight rates for 
the movement of wheat, excluding 
wheaten products, to officials of the 
railroads with copies to members of 
the milling industry. (See The Miller, 
April 8, 1958, page 5.) The text of 
that letter follows. The reply, which 
accompanies this text, is to the earlier 
letter that Mr. Morrison sent to rail- 
way officials. 
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Reference is again made to the re- 
duction in wheat rail rates, from Ok- 
lahoma and Texas origins to Texas 
Gulf ports, for export, excluding prod- 
ucts, made effective Sept. 10, 1957, 
and to the Rock Island’s recent pro- 
posal to further reduce by 5¢ to 10¢ 
cwt. wheat export rates, excluding 
products, and to confine application of 
proposed reduction to through move- 
ments via the Rock Island only; viz:- 
SWFB-613 and TFB-16669 TX. 

On April 8 we telegraphed that 
Acme Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, 
had ceased operations. The North- 
western Miller published April 8, a 
news item reporting Acme’s closing, 
which includes paragraph quoted: 

“The decision to discontinue the 
milling business rather than mod- 
ernize is based, in part, upon the 
competitive position of flour mills 
in Oklahoma and Texas, which po- 
sition has been impaired by action 
of the railroads in reducing freight 
rates on wheat and grain for ex- 
port without a corresponding reduc- 
tion in freight rates on flour for ex- 
port. This discrimination in freight 
rates in Oklahoma and Texas has 
seriously added to domestic wheat 
costs in the area from which the 





Dear Mr. Morrison: 


export: 


make these observations. 


lationships were not preserved. 


W.G 





... and a Reply 


Replying to your letter of March 28, addressed jointly to 
me, also your telegram of April 8, concerning a reduction in the rates on 
wheat from Oklahoma and Texas origins to the Texas gulf ports, for 


With respect to the three propositions that you urge, we would 


Other groups, notably food processors, have already organized 
themselves to limit the exemption of agricultural products from 
regulation, and the Interstate Commerce Commission itself is on rec- 
ord with the Congress as favoring a limi 
ever, this will be a bitterly contested issue with progress exceedingly 
slow. With this prospect we question the wisdom of cancelling all the 
reduced export rates on wheat which were simply designed to make the 
railroads competitive with unregulated trucks and which, according to 
our information, did recover a substantial volume of traffic 
Much as we have favored the maintenance of long established 
* rate relationships between commodities and communities the 
present unregulated competition on exempt commodities makes this in- 
creasingly difficult. The Interstate 
this, we think, when it declined to suspend these reduced rates despite 
rather vigorous protests of the Missouri River millers that existing re- 


Commerce Commission recognized 


Extending the wheat reduction to the products of wheat for 

. export, we think, has some merit and may hold some possibility 

of success. Again, the trucks whose activities the grain lines have under- 

taken to meet do not grant transit and do not charge the same for trans- 

porting flour; nevertheless, we shall be glad to join other southwestern 
railroads in giving further consideration to this proposition. 

We fully realize that in the railroads’ efforts to arrest the increase 
in the transportation of exempt traffic, now estimated to approximate 
two-thirds of all intercity transportation, some hardships are created 
by the sacrifice of historic rate relationships, but we endeavor to hold 
this to a minimum, and I would urge you and other members of the 
milling industry to impress upon the Congress the need for limiting the 
agricultural exemption to its original purpose, namely, the transporta- 
tion of commodities from the farm to the first primary market 

Yours very truly, 
Vollmer, President, 
The Texas and Pacific Railway Co 


tation. From all accounts, how- 








Oklahoma City mill must draw its 
wheat supplies 


The closure of Acme Flour Mills 
emphasizes the imperative need for 
railroad reversal of wheat export rate 
reductions, excluding’ products, effec- 
tive Sept. 10, 1957. The adverse im- 
pact on flour mill operations in Okla- 
homa and Texas will be more disas- 
trous if the Rock Island proposal is 
ad pted and such advers economic 
impact will be extended to other ma- 
jor milling areas if the proposal of 
Western Trunk lines, to reduce ex- 
port wheat rates from Minneapolis to 
the Gulf, excluding products, is also 
adopted. (See Western Trunk Lines 
Proposal No. WTL-XE 21-4895.) 

WE AGAIN URGE the railroads to 
promptly choose ne of the correc- 
tive remedies suggested in my letter 
of March 28, which are quoted in the 
order of their preference to millers 
as follows: (Note change in order 
quoted ) 

(1) That reduced wheat export 
rates made effective Sept. 10, 1957 
be applied also to wheat products and 
extended proportionately to domestic 
movements from Texas - Oklahoma 
rigins to the Memphis Gateway with 


such equalizations f intermediate 
rates as will preserve historic rela- 
tionships between wheat origins, mill- 


ing and storage pe al 
of Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
and railroads, flour millers and ship- 
pers afforts be united centered 


in removing the con 





} 
ial exemp- 


tion of agricultural products from 
ICC control and to give ICC control 
of all freight movements in interstate 


commerce tor hire 
movement from farm to first primary 
market, or:- 

(2) That all reduced wheat export 


rates made effective Sept 10, 1957. 
(Turn to PROTEST, page 32) 


excepting only 
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Soft Wheat Millers Emphasize 
Crop and Market Forecasting 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

WASHINGTON — The emphasis 
was on crop and market forecasting 
at the annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Soft Wheat Millers Assn., held at 
the Shoreham Hotel here April 21. 
The meeting was a joint effort with 
the Millers National Federation, 
which is meeting at the hotel April 
21-23. More than 100 delegates at- 
tended the afternoon session of the 
soft wheat group. 

R. J. Sutherland, D. B. Sutherland 
& Sons, Bloomfield, Ky., is the new 
president of the NSWMA. He was 
elected at the business meeting 
breakfast April 21, attended by 19 di- 
rectors, guests and officers. Named 
as vice president was Tom White, 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala.; 
Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., is treas- 
urer; and Rondal M. Huffman, Chi- 
cago, continues as secretary. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Sutherland and 
Mr. White, are Fred N. Rowe, Sr., 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich.; S. H. Rogers, Jr., Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Washington, 
D.C., and John T. Lynch, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


THE FALL MEETING is planned 
for Oct. 24, and the site is set tenta- 
tively for Greensboro, N.C. The new 
officers were presented at the after- 
noon session. 

Clarence M. Galvin, Francis I. Du- 
Pont Co., Chicago, internationally 
known crop forecaster, first speaker 
on the program, initiated the group 
into the methods followed by crop 
forecasters. Crop estimates, he said, 
are helpful to millers in determining 
the aggressiveness that should be 
utilized in accumulating supplies of 
grain to assure an adequate quantity 
of wheat for milling operations dur- 
ing the year and also serve as a guide 
on which fair values for purchases of 





Conenttiia Aino by 


§ ee: is in no sense a valedictory 
address. Rather it is the preface 
to another chapter in the history of 
American milling. To paraphrase Mr. 
Churchill this is the end of the be- 
ginning as far as I am concerned. 
While my relationship with federation 
members and my service to the organ- 
ization itself have gone back many, 
many years, [ never fully realized the 
importance of the Millers National 
Federation and the scope of its work 
until two years ago when I took of- 
fice as your president. These have 
been fruitful years for me. True, they 
have been years of difficulty, but not 
years without accomplishment. In 
these two years we've learned to 
know ourselves, and the first step 
toward advancement in any direction 
is to know one’s self and one’s capa- 
bilities. 

The study which was made by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Howard Files—and here I must pause 
to pay tribute to as fine a man and 
as earnest a worker as I have ever 
known — told us what you thought 
about the federlation, what you hoped 
to could be, and what you intended 
it should be. Steps have already been 





grain and sales of flour should be 
made. 

Discussing the current wheat situa- 
tion, Mr. Galvin reported that seldom 
have we had such a brilliant winter 
wheat crop potential as at present. 
The crop reporting board has esti- 
mated production at approximately 
964 million bushels, or 257 million 
bushels larger than the 1957 crop, 126 
million bushels greater than the 10- 
year average. 

If the estimated winter wheat pro- 
duction is realized, Mr. Galvin said, 
plus a spring wheat crop of possibly 
200 million bushels and carryover of 
880 million, our supply for the next 
season will be a near record of 2,044 
million bushels surpassed only by the 
supply of 2,045.4 million on July 1, 
1956. 


THE WEIGHT OF SUCH supplies 
would undoubtedly cause consider- 
able pressure on the market during 
the harvest period. However, values 
of the new crop futures are already 
at a very sharp discount under the 
indicated Chicago loan of approxi- 
mately $2.11 and it would seem that 
producers would impound every bush- 
el possible. Thus, as we pass from 
harvest season into the period of con- 
sumption a firming price tendency 
could readily develop. It might be 
well to remember that in only three 
years since wheat loans were initi- 
ated in 1938, have values failed to 
reach or sell above the loan rate. 

The effectiveness of the loan is 
currently reflected in tightening cash 
markets and has caused Chicago May 
wheat to recently sell at a premium 
of 3142¢ over Chicago July. 

On April 11 Chicago free wheat 
stocks were estimated at about 2.9 
million bushels, compared with ap- 
proximately 4.5 million a year ago. 
Chicago mills will grind about 200,000 
bu. per week at capacity and could 
therefore use about 14 million 
through May and another 800,000 bu. 











i 5. 
Salute to Gerald S. "Spike" 
Kennedy 


President, Millers National Fed- 
eration, 1956-58. 

Let all men take this plaque as 
permanent testimony to the high 
regard, respect and personal es- 
teem in which we—the directors 
and officers of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, representing the 
milling industry of the United 
States — hold ‘Spike’ Kennedy — 
the inimitable champion of com- 
mon sense and humor, the master 
of logic and purposeful intellect, 
who for two years wisely guided 
the industry through a period of 
strife to safe water along the far 
shore. 

Given in deepest friendship this 
21st day of April, 1958, in the 
City of Washington, District of 
Columbia, in the 56th year of the 
federation, 





Here follows the signatures of 
38 board members and four staff 
officers. 


Text of plaque presented to 
Mr. Kennedy at MNF Convention 











in June. Meanwhile, the receipts are 
very light despite premiums of 5 to 
6¢ over May on soft red and 8 to 9 
over on hard winter wheat. Also 
there is a persistent movement of 
wheat out of Chicago. 

It seems, therefore, that the Chi- 
cago May situation could continue 
relatively strong as related to new 
crop months. The Kansas City situa- 
tion is much the same, although pos- 
sibility of new crop wheat in June 
will probably tend to discourage the 
desire or need of taking delivery on 
the May contract. It is estimated 
that approximately 50 million bushels 
wheat now under loan will be needed 
prior to July 1 to meet requirements 
due to shortage of free supplies. 

Samuel G. Barton, Market Re- 
search Corp. of America, New York, 
discussed the future of the home 
market for family flour. Important 
breakthroughs have been made in re- 
search methods and important data 
is expected to be available soon. In 
the last year four firms, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., General Mills, Inc., Gen- 
eral Food Corp. and Campbell Soup 
Co. have underwritten an exhaustive 
study of the sociology of food. It 
probably will be known as a menu 
study, as information from the work 
is expected to be helpful. 


SOME EARLIER INFORMATION 
gained in studies on flour in 1951 and 
1954 were released by Mr. Barton. 


The 1954 survey established the 
frequency of baking in the home. We 
found over the year, the average 
family baked 20 cakes, 17 pies, 9 
batches of cookies, 27 batches of bis- 
cuits, 9 batches of bread and 21 bak- 
ings of other types of goods. Family 
flour was used in 41% of the baking 
of cake, 88% of the baking of pies 
and cookies, 95% of the baking of 
biscuits and 40% of the baking of 
cupcakes. In the baking of bread, 
74% used white flour, 26% other 
types. All home baking picks up dur- 


Kennedy... 


taken to implement your wishes as a 
result of that study. But I do not in- 
tend to narrate point by point the 
various accomplishments of the fed- 
eration these past two years, nor to 
thank each and every committee 
member including the members of 
the board who have worked so hard 
and so faithfully for the common 
good, because what we have done is 
part of a continuing process; and we 
should not pause to give thanks nor 
accept thanks with the job in the 
main still ahead of us. 

Actually while the federation has 
performed ably in the past two years, 
the milling industry has not done 
nearly as well as economic conditions 
justified. In service, in adapting itself 
to changing conditions, in all but the 
most vital factor; namely, the recov- 
ery of costs plus a satisfactory profit 
the industry has done a very good job. 
We are in the flow of marvelous ad- 
vances in industrial techniques; some 
common to all industry, some peculiar 
to the art of milling. I doubt if there 
is a mill in the country that hasn't 
had a face-lifting job done on it, not 
to improve its beauty but to improve 
its efficiency. We are on the verge of 
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(Turn to ADDRESS, page 34) 
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ing the winter months, with cakes, 
pies and cupcakes showing the flat- 
test seasonal change and cookies the 
sharpest. The three winter months for 
cookies run nearly double the rate 
of summer months. 

“The 1954 study undertook to 
measure the usage of flour in terms 
of pounds. Despite the technical diffi- 
culties in making such measurements, 
we feel that the following tonnage 
breakdown is substantially correct: 
biscuits and bread—44% of the 
pounds; pies, cake and cookies—27% ; 
sweet pastry, rolls and muffins—9%; 
all other uses combined—15%. We 
expect, of course, that this break- 
down will be substantially changed 
as of 1958. 

“The average family when they 
bake at home turns out 1.1 cakes per 
baking, 1.5 pies and 1.9 loaves of 
bread. In a year, about 1.2 billion pies 
were baked at home, 84% of these, 
about 1 billion, were baked from 
scratch from family flour. Pie baking 
hits its peak in the fall months, with 
the sharpest seasonal pattern being 
found in cities. As in the case of 
cakes, baking pies has its highest fre- 
quency among farm and rural fami- 
lies where family flour has its strong- 
hold. Again one might assume that 
millers of family flour have two long 
term strategies possible: 


“1. Increased emphasis on new 
products in more finished form; 


“2. Encouragement of families to 
move to suburban and rural areas. 


“In our study of baking in 1954, we 
found that 92% of all families baked 
a total of one billion cakes—430 mil- 
lion were baked with family flour, 
18% with cake flour. 


“Comparing against 1951, we found 
that cakes baked with mixes had in- 
creased by 126% (more than double), 
while cakes baked with family flour 
decreased 14%. Total cake baking in- 
creased as result by 10%. The nation- 
al menu study will tell us whether 
this trend has continued and whether 
it is likely to continue in the future. 


“THE 1954 STUDY showed us that 
70% of all families baked cake oc- 
casionally with family flour. These 
families who occasionally use family 
flour are somewhat more frequent 
bakers and accounted for 88% of the 
cakes. Only 42% of the cakes which 
they baked, however, were from fam- 
ily flour. 

“In summary, our U.S. consumer 
purchase panel for the first quarter 
1958 shows the aggregate flour con- 
sumption for home usage running 
about 2.8% ahead of the same period 
last year and about level with ag- 
gregate rates in 1952. Over this peri- 
od, however, the rate of purchase per 
family has declined. Thus, if your 
own buying is holding up as com- 
pared to five or six years ago, you 
can thank, in part, the large popula- 
tion growth which has offset the seri- 
ous decline in consumption rate. As 
you know, both aggregate volume and 
purchase rate increased in 1954 and 
1955 but now seems to be tempo- 
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rarily stabilized at the 1952-53 level. 


“WE FIND THAT YOUR problem 
is not that of acquainting young 
housewives and family flour in the 
simple sense. Actually, a recent study 
which we made showed 95% of 
younger housewives purchasing some 
flour over a six-month period. This 
proportion is actually higher than for 
the housewives in the 35-44 age 
groups, and higher yet than for 45 
and over. The purchase rate, however, 
hits its peak, age-wise, in the 35-44 
housewife age group. This would ap- 
pear to indicate the need for a con- 
tinuous educational job among young 
housewives with respect to the mul- 
tiple uses of flour and, perhaps, the 
family and social rewards of baking 
from scratch. This, perhaps, is your 
industry goal. Many individual mill- 
ers have felt that their own individu- 
al strategy should be in the direction 
of new product development. It’s like- 
ly unreasonable to expect that any in- 
dividual millers will undertake the 
industry job of baking education. 

“Thus, while rural, non-farm fam- 
ilies consume at only half the rate of 
farm families, the continued growth 
of this population segment can be ex- 
pected to provide a strong stabilizing 
factor for your industry, provided 
you are able to continue to interest 
these new suburban and rural famil- 
ies in the pleasure of baking from 
scratch. This should be the goal of 
your industry with the hope that suf- 
ficient funds will thereby be derived 
for the progressive individual miller 
to develop the new products which 
inevitably must come if the consumer 
is boss, and our only prediction is 
that she will continue to be just 
that.” 

Miss Barbara Bowman, field repre- 
sentative of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, reported on the status of 
the publicity program and field staff 
activities. Currently, attention is be- 
ing concentrated on schools, and in- 
terest is increasing in making presen- 
tations before adult groups. Progress 
is being made, she reported, in in- 
creasing sales of self rising flour. 

In closing, Mr. Rowe, chairman of 
the resolutions committee, read trib- 
utes to Lloyd Moore, Garrard Mills, 
Lancaster, Ky., who died recently, 
and expressed appreciation to Mr. 
Atkisson, retiring president, and to 
Mr. Huffman for his excellent work 
in the last year. 





Larger Exports 


Feature of MNF 
1957-58 Year 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
taken from the annual report of the 
Millers National Federation which is 
being distributed at the annual MNF 
convention at Washington, D.C., April 
21-23. 
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} osc exports and in turn in- 
creased U.S. mill production of 
flour featured the 1957-58 Millers Na- 
tional Federation year. Though ex- 
ports represent only about 15% of 
the total U.S. flour production, it has 
become increasingly apparent that in- 
creases or decreases in exports have 
been largely responsible for the net 
changes in total U.S. mill output in 
recent years. The federation’s flour 
export program covers a wide vari- 
ety of activities and deals with many 
types of problems—all designed to 
help keep U.S. flour exports and the 
world trade in wheat flour on as fa- 
vorable a basis as possible. 
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A review of the principal activities 
during the 1957-58 year follows: 


U.S. flour exports during the 1957 
calendar year continued to expand 
and reached the highest level since 
1948. Regular exports totaled 26.4 
million hundredweight with foreign 
relief shipments placed at around 7.3 
million hundredweight making a total 
estimated export movement of around 
33.7 million. Such a volume of flour 
represents about 15% of the total U.S. 
exports of wheat including flour. U.S. 
flour production at 238.6 million hun- 
dredweight reported for 1957 was the 
largest mill output since 1948 and the 
increase over 1956 was almost identi- 
cal with the indicated gain in total 
flour exports during the year, again 
showing the close relationship that 
has prevailed in recent years between 
changes in U.S. mill production and 
changes in export shipments. 


Total world trade in flour is esti- 
mated at around 84.3 million hundred- 
weight, a gain of 8 million over a 
year ago and 14 million above two 
years ago. The present volume of 
trade is the largest since the abnor- 
mal postwar period and increased 
shipments from the U.S. accounted for 
most of the gains in world trade dur- 
ing the year. The U.S. continued to 
occupy first place among the major 
flour exporting countries, with ap- 
proximately 40% of the total world 
trade in flour in 1957. 


The volume of world trade in flour 
and U.S. exports are closely related— 
every postwar year in which world 
trade has declined or increased, U.S. 
exports have also declined or in- 
creased. Accordingly, factors affecting 
world trade in flour deserve some spe- 
cial attention. As will be noted, many 
of the activities of the export depart- 
ment may be regarded as helping 
world trade in flour as well as United 
States exports. 

Although no new legislation was 
enacted during the year with regard 
to flour exports, the volume of ex- 
ports moving under special govern- 
ment programs increased significant- 
ly. This was notably true of flour for 
foreign relief under Title III of Public 
Law 480. In 1956 approximately 5 
million hundredweight flour are esti- 
mated to have moved into export un- 
der special programs of which only 
about a half million represented flour 
for foreign relief. The latter program 
was only started in the summer of 
1956, and it took some months for 
purchases and shipments to get under 
way. Most of the shipments resulted 
from sales under Title I of PL 480 
or U.S. financed exports by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
to countries such as Bolivia or Indo- 
China. The total movement under 
such programs represented about 20% 
of the total U.S. exports of flour dur- 
ing that year. 

In 1957 nearly 10 million hundred- 
weight flour were shipped under spe- 
cial government programs or approxi- 
mately 30% of the total flour exports 
during the year. Of the total over 7 
million hundredweight represented 
flour for foreign relief, around 2 mil- 
lion were U.S. financed exports and 
about 1 million hundredweight were 
sales under Title I of PL 480. Even 
with the larger shipments of flour 
under special programs, it is signifi- 
cant to note that dollar sales to com- 
mercial markets were also increased 
during the year and that exports un- 
der these special programs represent 
a secondary rather than a primary 
factor in export movement. This situ- 
ation stands in marked contrast to 
many other agricultural commodities 
including wheat as grain in which 
around two-thirds of the export ship- 

(Turn to LARGER EXPORTS page 24) 
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Presidential Address 


By Donald H. Wilson 
President, Millers National Federation 


At my life, when I've undertaken 
to spout a lofty sentiment, it’s 
come out a drab hunk of prose. So I 
find it a little tough to express myself 
as I undertake the presidency of this 
federation. It’s an honor I know I 
don’t merit, but do most deeply ap- 
preciate. Looking back over the list 
of men who have held the office, 
there are some real giants of the 
industry—and it makes me feel just 
a little humble. I haven't the build for 
heroics, but will try to do the things 
that need to be done in the quieter 
ways. 

And speaking of the giants of the 
industry who have filled this office 
before, one of them has just com- 
pleted two terms of signal service to 
the industry. He’s done it with wit, 
tact, and judgment, and there isn't 
any real way to measure the benefit 
the industry has had from Spike Ken- 
nedy’s two terms. 

Now I'd like to introduce Cap Mast 
to you. Most of you likely know that 
Cap has recently joined the federa- 
tion staff. Your directors have just 
elected him secretary-treasurer of 
the federation. But much more im- 
portantly, it’s expected that on Her- 
man Steen’s retirement, Cap will 
move up to head the Chicago office 


FEDERATION BY-LAWS provide 
for staff member retirement at age 
65, and Herman will reach retire- 
ment age in May of this year. The by- 
laws also provide, however, that by 
mutual agreement, retirement can be 
deferred for one or two years. Be- 
cause of the many far reaching 
changes that are occurring in the in- 
dustry, your directors felt it would 
be most unwise to put a new man in 
Herman's place without a year of 
indoctrination. For that reason we 
practically insisted that Herman fore- 
go retirement for one year and spend 
that time initiating his successor and 
devoting the rest of his time to some 
special assignments that are of real- 
ly vital importance to the industry. 

Hill Clark has resigned as treasur- 
er of the federation to purchase the 
Colton Economic Service, so it is ex- 
pected that Cap Mast will get into 
the administrative end of the Chicago 
office. Herman can spend as much 
time as necessary teaching him our 
weaknesses and peculiarities, and the 
rest in the special committee work 
I mentioned. 

My own guess is that Herman will 
find this the busiest year he has spent 
with the federation. I think we need 
his touch right now more than at any 
time I can remember 

During this past year—I 
runs to about a year and a half 
there's been very little we millers 
have agreed on. But I think right 
now, if nothing more, we'll all agree 
we've messed things up pretty badly 
and that we are up to our necks in 
problems that need real attention 


IN THE PAST couple of months 
I've had a number of letters urging 
specific problems to be aired and 
threshed out from the platform of 
this convention. And every one was 
sound and does need attention. But 
most of them are either pretty com- 
plicated, or have sectional interest 
and we doubt could be really settled 
here. We'd like your permission to 
sort of try to handle each on its own 
grounds. I'd like to illustrate 

Most of you know that there have 
just recently been freight rates pub- 
lished on wheat without equal consid- 
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eration to flour. Other similar rate 
publications are threatened. Your di- 
rectors have just substantially broad- 
ened the powers of the transporta- 
tion committee. This committee will 
be headed by Elmer Reed of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., backed up by the 


most competent traffic talent in the 
industry. They are empowered to act 
for the federation and have been 


instructed to take all necessary steps 
to prevent rate discrimination against 
flour where the matter of over-all, 
general principle is involved 

"Way back in the big depression, 
when I was worrying about the same 
things I worry about today, a college 
friend I hadn't seen in several years 
came into the office. He always had 
been a sort of effervescent cuss, and 


he bubbled over, shook hands and 
said, “Boy, aren’t these wonderful 
times?” I didn’t think so, and asked 
him why. “Just think what stories 
those of us who survive can tell 
our grandchildren.” Maybe that’s a 
phase we're in now. There'll be sur- 
vivors, and they can be proud. It 


seems to me we sort of live in crisis, 
ind sell in panic. Maybe if we took 
a look at our over-all, long term 
responsibilities, we might make out 
a little better 

I heard a story that reminds me of 
our approach to our fiscal problem: 

A HUSBAND AND WIFE were go- 
ing over their budget, and the wife 
complained. She “John, I'm 
ashamed of the way we handle our 


said, 


budget. Mother pays our rent. Father 
bought our car and pays operation 
costs. Aunt Mary pays our grocery 
bills. Aunt Martha buys our clothes 


We should be able to do better than 
that.” The husband answered, “You're 
doggoned right we should. You have 
two uncles who don't give us a thing.” 
I don’t think that one to be 
spelled out. When we face our stock- 
holders (and that’s where we have 
our first obligation) we should be 
able to show that our grinding opera- 
tions have stood on their own bottom; 
that they've earned their way entirely 
free of storage earnings, the feed 
market or dividends from a shoe store 
we run on the side. We should be able 
to show that we've used our depre- 
ciation 
plants modern 

Some time in the history of every 
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Southwest Flour Quotations 
Drop Sharply; Buyers Take 
Only Moderate Quantities 
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6 adverse market factors 

BX. hich have been discouraging 
flour buyers over the country for sev- 
eral weeks came to a head in the 
seven-day period ending April 21, par- 


ticularly in the Southwest, where 
quotations plummeted 20 to 30¢. In- 
creased movement of hard winter 
wheat to market bumped headlong 
into a pronounced lack of buying in- 
terest, and cash wheat prices tum- 
bled, pulling flour prices sharply low- 
er in the rush 

In contrast, spring wheat receipts 
were light, prices were strong, and 
flour quotations on bakery grades 
rose l¢ for the week. The net effect, 
however, was almost the same as for 
hard winter wheat flour, and only 
served to widen the gap between buy- 
ers’ and sellers’ ideas of workable 
levels 

In the Southwest, the increase in 
offerings of old crop wheat apparent- 
ly worked an adjustment of thinking 
by millers and bakers away from the 
previous concern over tight supplies 
to a position where they believe 
stocks will suffice until the harvest. 
With bakers holding out for new crop 
flour, mills have found it difficult to 
sell beyond fill-in requirements, there- 
by restricting their own activities in 
the wheat markets. The end result 
has been increasing stagnation all 
along the line 

The price slide in the Southwest 
brought a modest interest in short- 
term bookings, and sales inched up 
to 41% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 17% the previous 
week and 13% a year ago. Sales in 
the central states amounted to 25% 
of capacity, and in the spring wheat 
mills area 42% of capacity. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 98% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
97% a week earlier and 96% a year 
ago. There were very slight gains in 
running time at Minneapolis and Buf- 
falo. All other major areas either 
ground at the previous week’s level 
or declined. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat bakery 
flour prices were up 1¢ for the week, 
due mainly to light offerings in the 
grain markets and accompanying in- 
creases in costs to mills. Flour sales 
were slow with the price rise, on top 
of previous increases the past three 
weeks, moving buyers and sellers 
even farther apart in their thinking. 
Running time was generally down 
just below five days, although there 
were isolated instances of six day 
runs. Directions were fair in most 
instances, with some concern ex- 
pressed that the situation may worsen 
before it improves. Again, in the ex- 
ceptional cases where grind was still 
heavy, shipping directions were good. 

As in the weeks which have passed 
since Easter, the family flour busi- 


ness is very slow, with directions cor- 
respondingly light. 
With the decline in operating time, 


the tightness in spring wheat clears 
has become even more intense, and 
prices are firm. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 42% of five-day 
milling capacity, a three percent drop 
from the ppeviows week, and com- 
pares with 72% reported a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 100% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 83% the 
previous week and 103% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 98% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 96% a week 
earlier and 83% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west amounted to 97% of capacity, 
compared with 98% the previous 
week and 95% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 97% of capacity both 
weeks, compared with 88% a year 
ago. 

Quotations April 18, 100-Ib. car- 
lots, cottons, Minneapolis: Spring 
wheat standard patent $5.84@5.94, 
spring short patent $5.94@6.04, high 
gluten $6.14@6.24, first clear $5.37G 
5.57; spring family flour $6.40@7.35 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Bookings of hard win- 
ter wheat flour picked up slightly last 
week. The volume amounted to 41% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
17% of the previous week and 13% 
of a year ago. About 15% of the 
week’s business was for government 
and export accounts. 

A break in the market brought a 
little interest from some independent 
bakers who had previously not book- 
ed flour to last them through all of 
the current crop year. Volume was 
limited, with those buyers who did 
need flour willing to go only two to 
three weeks ahead. Costs were ac- 


tually down 20¢ for the week. Flour 
sales consummated were said to have 
been at or slightly below the price 
levels at which most of the business 
has been done for the past several 
months. 

Over-all interest in buying flour 
was very dull from the majority of 
the trade. 

Outlook for new crop wheat con- 
tinues favorable with the result that 
most buyers are extremely bearish. 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Mills point out that it is difficult to 
see how any more optimistic pros- 
pects for the new crop could be made. 

Family flour sales were also limit- 
ed, occasional buyers booking for 
their needs a few weeks at a time. 
Prices on nationally advertised 
brands were unchanged, but others 
were down 20¢. Directions dropped 
slightly. 

Clears demand was not rushing. 
Norway was inquiring about ordinary 
first clears for mid-May, and some of 
this type sold during the week. There 
was a brisk demand for low grade, 
but very little of it to be had. It was 
thought that the low grade was for 
Saudi Arabia or Latin America. Pur- 
chasers are desirous of getting flour 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum Receipts Light, Semolina Prices 
Steady as Mill Running Time Declines 


URUM receipts were fairly light 

during the seven-day period 
ending April 21 and semolina sales 
were scarce indicative of the curtail- 
ment of manufacturing operations 
since Easter. Mill running time drop- 
ped to just about 5 days and shipping 
directions were just fair. 

Durum prices were unchanged for 
the week as a result of the scarcity 
of receipts and semolina was steady. 
Receipts at Minneapolis totaled 180 
cars, less than half the previous week. 
Durum assigned to Commodity Credit 
Corp. was also less than in the previ- 
ous period. 

Some of the most significant reports 
of the week came from the durum 
triangle, where a very good portion 
of the 1958 crop has already been 
seeded, an exceptionally early record 
for planting in that area. 


In the East, semolina sales were 
almost non-existent, with some mills 


closed and others on shorter sched- 
ules. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 96% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 106% 
the week before and 93% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 18 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.39@2.41 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.33@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Whly. %o 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

April 13-19 . .. 157,500 150,943 96 
Previous week . $57,500 167,312 106 
FOR. GOD ccvecses 156,500 146,197 93 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-April 19, 1958 ........ 7,249,724 
July |, 1956-April 20, 1957 ........ 6,397,966 
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Scarce Offerings, 
Good Demand Keep 
Millfeeds Strong 


ILLFEED prices rose sharply 
across the country in the 


seven-day period ending April 21, 
mainly the result of lighter grind and 
a steady demand for middlings, par- 
ticularly in the spring wheat mills 
area. For the second consecutive 
week prices were up as much as $4 
in some markets. With running time 
not expected to rise in the weeks im- 
mediately ahead, prices are expected 
to remain firm, or reasonably so. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48,318 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,186 tons 
in the previous week and 49,664 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed supplies were 
tight, demand was exceptionally good, 
particularly for bulk middlings and 
shorts. Prices ranged as much as $3 
higher during the week ending April 
21. Running time, which was just be- 
low five days, was the main factor in 
keeping the markets firm. With some 
mills planning to drop production to 
four days in the week ahead, the 
situation should remain fairly tight. 
Bran was available for immediate 
shipment most of the week, but mid- 
dlings were, for the most part, being 
quoted no earlier than May 5. Red 
dog made the most spectacular jump 
of the week, up $3. Sacked middlings 
climbed $2.50, pressed by the lack of 
supplies even though the main call 
was for bulk feed. Bran rose $1 on 
the strength of the strong call for 
middlings. Quotations April 18: Bran 
$43 @ 43.50, standard middlings $46@ 
47, flour midds. $47, red dog $50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed demand is 
lacking at the moment, but for the 
week ended April 21 buyers were ac- 
tive enough to run up shorts $3 to 
$3.50 and bulk middlings $1.75. Bran 
found fewer buyers and prices sagged 
75¢ to $1.25, the liberal growth of 
grass causing less interest. Shorts 
were in the greatest demand, the 
bigger formula feed mixers bidding 
for supplies, along with the country 
trade, to feed to pigs and chickens. 
Offerings were scarce, but with the 
lull in demand, typical of the first of 
the week, supplies were termed ade- 
quate. Quotations April 21, carlots, 
Kansas Citv: Bran $38.75@39.50, 
shorts $46@46.75, sacked; bran $34.75 
@35.50, shorts $44@44.75, middlings 
$42.50 @43.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and strong for shorts. Offerings were 
sufficient for bran, insufficient for 
shorts. Bran declined $1.25, while 
shorts advanced $3.50. Quotations 
April 18, basis Kansas City: Bran $39 
@39.50, shorts $46.25 @46.75. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued fairly strong and more than 
equal to offerings. Continued bulge in 
the market for shorts caused some 
buyers to back away, but need forced 
many to accept the second big rise in 
a fortnight. While the heavier offal 
was advancing $3.50, compared with 
a week ago, bran was off $1.25. Quo- 
tations April 18, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $38.75@39.50, gray shorts $46@ 
46.75. 

Salina: Demand was slow for bran 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Southwest Wheat Futures 
Register Severe Declines 


6 i wheat markets were mixed 
in the seven-day period ending 
April 21, with Southwest prices un- 
dergoing some severe downward re- 
visions, due to a changing outlook, 
while the springs area maintained 
relative stability. In the hard winter 
wheat area the long heralded short- 
age of old crop supplies does not now 
appear nearly as likely as it did a 
few weeks ago. In the spring wheat 
area light receipts still give a firm 
undertone to the market structure. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 21 were: Chicago—May $2.14%, 
July $1.865@%, September $1.89% 
@%, December $1.95 %4 @1.95; Kansas 
City—May $2.12%, July $1.85, Sep- 
tember $1.88%, December $1.90%; 
Minneapolis May $2.27%, July 
$2.16%. 

May futures at Chicago and Kan- 
sas City dropped nearly 6¢ for the 
week, spurred by the increase in 
country offerings. Receipts immed- 
iately began to dry up as the lack 
of demand weakened the whole price 
structure. By the end, April 21, the 
old belief that supplies would not be 
adequate until new crop time was 
undergoing extreme modification. The 
shortage was being analyzed as sim- 
ply a technical result of adequate 
supplies in the wrong positions for 
orderly marketing. 

Considerable bearish _ pressure 
stemmed, too, from the lack of ag- 
gressive export interest, although sev- 
eral substantial purchases are possi- 
ble between now and the end of the 
crop year. Pessimism centered around 
the fact that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's export goal of 400 
million bushels is still 25% short of 
fulfillment, with but 10 weeks of the 
old crop year remaining. The only 
overseas sales for the week were to 
Germany, 600,000 bu., and Yugoslavia, 
400,000 bu. Although substantial 
amounts remain to be taken by Po- 
land, Peru and Yugoslavia, the trade 
does not think it likely that these 
commitments will fill out the govern- 
ment’s goal as forecast. And each 
week that goes by brings closer the 
likelihood that some sales will be 
filled with new crop wheat. 

As the rebuff given offerings early 
in the period caused a retraction of 
receipts, the Southwest premium 
structure began to revert to stability 
The sharp decline, however, widened 
the gap between free market and 
government loan values. This is in- 
dicative that it may be even more 
difficult than before the drop to bring 
prices up to the point where it would 
be desirable to draw wheat from un- 
der loan if a shortage of supplies 
should occur. 

Receipts Up Slightly 

Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.9 million bushels dur- 
ing the week ended April 18, slightly 
above 5.8 million in the week before. 
Minneapolis inspections totaled 775 
cars, 173 of them assigned to CCC. 
Duluth had 589 cars. Flour business 
was small and bakers were buying 
only for nearby needs. Favorable re- 
ports from the winter wheat belt 
stated that the new crop is develop- 
ing under ideal conditions, some of it 
heading out. There was enough in- 
terest, however, in the small offerings 
at Minneapolis to keep the premium 
basis steady, and the nearby May 
price was up more than a cent, to 
bring spot values above a week ago. 

At the close No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring, 


through 11% protein, traded at 9@ 
10¢ over the Minneapolis May price 
of $2.2742; 12% protein 9@10¢ over; 
13% protein 10@11¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 11@12¢ over; 15% protein 13@ 
15¢ over; 16% protein 15@20¢ over; 
17% protein 19@24¢ over Minneapo- 
lis May. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.16%, 
compared with 13.85% the same week 
last year. 

Durum receipts were light and 
prices unchanged. (See tables on 
page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary > $2.36'2 @2.37'/2 
12% Protein : 2.362 @2.37'/2 
13% Protein “a 2.372 @2.38'/2 
14% Protein , 2.38'/2 @2.39'2 
15% Protein ‘ 2.402 @2.42'2 
16% Protein 2.42'2@2.47'/2 
17% Protein 2.46'2 @2.51'2 


Protein premiums for over !I7%, Ic each 
4% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Prices Drop 

Cash hard winter wheat prices 
skidded crazily downward in Kansas 
City in the week ended April 21 
Losses were as high as 1242¢ bu., 
with the basic option down 6%¢ and 
premiums off 4 to 6¢ bu 

A reappraisal of the amount of free 
wheat that will be available to carry 
buyers into new crop time apparent- 
ly led to much of the weakness. Buy- 
ers who previously believed that cash 
wheat would be scarce until the new 
crop is marketed, and especially so if 
the harvest were at all delayed, dis- 
covered more wheat than they 
thought. It was believed that, as 
fields and roads dried out, farmers 
were able to load out wheat for sale 
at the very attractive prices which 
prevailed. As this wheat moved to 
market, demand seemed to slack off, 
with resultant pressure on the price. 
Miller interest was slow, with flour 
business very dull. Merchandisers 
were also in the market in a decisive 
way for supplies, and prices sagged 
Receipts last week amounted to 768 
cars, compared with 857 the previous 
week and 394 a year ago. Interior 
offerings have fallen off with the drop 
in prices. 

Premiums on all grades were down 
6¢ bu. on the low side. On the high 
side, quotations declined from 6¢ on 
ordinary to 4¢ on the grades with 
12.50% protein and up. 

Premiums were quoted April 21 as 
follows: Ordinary 9%¢ over the basic 
May option of $2.0912; 11.50% pro- 
tein 13¢ over, 11.75% protein 14¢ 
over, 12% protein 11@18¢ over, 
12.50% protein 12@21l¢ over, 13% 
protein 13@24¢ over, 13.50% protein 
14@26¢ over, 14% protein 15@28¢ 
over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 18 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.23@2.49'4 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.22@2.49 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.20@2.47 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.18@2.45 
No. | Red 2.22@2.40 
No. 2 Red 2.21@2.33'% 
No. 3 Red 2.19@2.22'% 
No. 4 Red 2.17@2.21'% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
April 21 at $2.52@2.54, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.22@2.24 de- 


Current 


Flour 
Production 


A Statistical Servic 
Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern. Miller 


e Provided 


for More than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





April 13-19 *Previous April 14-20, April 16-22, April 17-23 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 668 89! 666 683 605,999 591.964 547,164 
Southwest 1,313,476 1,316,832 1,308,986 1,170,484 1,153,738 
Buffalo 534,201 526,177 532,182 445,929 475,355 
Central end Southeast 515,400 556,120 513,189 549,271 536,399 
North Pacific Coast 308,962 325,384 293,085 282,022 308,100 
Totals 3,340,930 3,291,196 3,253,441 3 039 670 3,020,756 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 73.9 75 75 75 
*Revised 
: Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to———— 
Apr. 13-19, Previous Apr. |4-20, Apr. 16-22. Apr. 17-23 Apr April 20 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 97 98 91 68 76 29,836,954 286,914,832 
Southwest 101 10! 99 9! 88 55,390,114 56,029,583 
Buffalo 110 108 109 105 100 23,205,844 23,169,609 
Centra! and S. E 87 94 90 86 79 23,024,048 22,839,480 
No. Pacific Coast 96 101 80 80 88 13,147,288 12,868 402 
Totals 98 97 9% 90 87 144,488,228 43,821,906 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac S-day week Flour % oc 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Apr 3-19 231,000 225,304 98 April 13-19 281,750 304,812 108 
Previous week 231,000 *219,748 ‘ Previous week 281,750 280,898 99 
Year ago 237,000 196,830 83 Year ago 287,500 259,554 90 
Two years ago 237 000 73 938 73 Two years ago 279,850 231,502 83 
Five-year average 82 Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 78 Ten-year average 90 
"Revised . . . 
; : d ; 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 


ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (including Wichita ond Salina) 


and lowa 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour % ac- April 13-19 020,950 1,008,664 99 
capacity output tivity Previous week 1,020,980 *1,035,.934 01 
. Year ago 032,500 1,049,432 102 
Apr 13-19 456,900 443 587 97 Ad oy . 
Srevious week 456 900 *446 935 98 Two years ago 021,350 938,982 92 
Year ago 430.500 409.169 95 Five-year average 92 
Two years ago 454,500 416,993 92 CROer average ° 
Five-year average 87 Revised 
ee een 8! CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
: PACIFIC COAST Miils in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 


‘ - Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
ne mi t f t : 
Principa lls on the North Pacific Coas Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


“ J 5-day week Flour %e ac 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour % ac- April 13-19 592,250 515,400 87 
capacity output tivity Previous week 592,250 "556 858 94 
April 13-19 194,500 177,07 91 Year ago $70,250 = 513,189 90 
0 = rail on ate 58’ o9) 
Previous week 194,500 *178,153 92 we — oge 570,250 5492 7 
Year ago 215,000 172,863 80 ee ee 4 
-< Ten-year average 7 
Two years ago 215,000 170,96! 79 cote ites 
Five-year average 83 nheeate 
Ten-year average 2 BUFFALO 
. 
Revised 5-day week Flour %e ac 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills capacity output tivity 
April 13-19 128,500 131,89! 103 Apr 13-19 487,500 534,20! 10 
Previous week 128,500 147,231 14 Previous week 487,500 526,177 08 
Year ago 138,750 120,22 87 Year ago 475.000 532,182 2 
Two years ago 133,200 111,061 80 Two years ago 475,000 445 929 94 
Five-year average Five-year average 00 
Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 92 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Apri! !9, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 


and St. Joseph 2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 


puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 














Southwest* —Northwest*— Buffalot —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 








Apr 3-19 25,219 1,109,240 2,842 547,32! 0,257 443 550 48,316 2,100 
Previous week $25,283 $12,800 0,103 $48 186 
Two weeks ago 26,937 $12,036 0.69 349 664 
1957 26,506 1,131,489 2,27 581,125 0.776 455,843 49.553 2,168,457 
1956 23,702 1,071,146 1,532 563,900 8,702 43,936 2,024,175 
1955 23,363 1,052,964 1,044 562,028 9,593 44,000 2,060,027 
1954 22,637 1,008,630 11,178 595,408 5,678 39,493 2,061,358 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. #Al! mills. Revised 
livered north Texas mills. Demand goes of white club and tw f hard 
was fair, offerings were sufficient red winter. Premiums of 2¢ were 
Demand for wheat was slow in the asked for club over soft white. Hard 
Pacific Northwest last week despit winter prices held firm as a result of 
=¢ _@ . . > } nd : " ' 
sales to the export trade. Japan and mited supplies of both classes. Mill 
. T,) o > -argoe yf 3 ° 
India each bought two cargoes | demand was moderate and mostly fot 
soft white for June shipment. Ample 
special varieties. Demand was slow 
supplies from old stocks covered . ‘ 
offerings out of the country the 
these sales, as most exporters were 4nd offerings ou the country th 
same due to limited free wheat avail- 


out of the market. At the clos¢ 
Korea asked for offerings on two car- ible 
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aX ‘ 
\e>) Fun to live on! 
o>, Good to grow on! 


1TE HIT WHEN HUNGER STRIKES 


Sandwich Month 


A kit of materials for August is 
Sandwich Time, National Sand- 
wich Month, 1958, including the 
poster above, has been mailed to 
top chain and independent, volun- 
tary and cooperative grocers; to 
food processors and manufactur- 
ers; bakers and millers by the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. 
The brochure at right contains 
facts necessary to support the WFI 
claim that sandwich month is, 
year by year, the biggest promo- 
tion in the foods business, John J. 
Sherlock, director, merchandising 
and promotion, said. The brochure 
points out that sandwiches are 
America’s most popular meal— 
with consumption gaining every 
year to peak in August. 





f You Make o Sell Food... ae 
Here's How You Can Cath el 9 = 
































USDA Orders 11.1 Million Lb. Flour, 
920,000 Lb. Cornmeal for ICA Program 


WASHINGTON Orders to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 11,130,400 lb. bread flour and CCC-owried corn into 920,000 Ib. 


cornmeal! for an International Cooperation Administration program in Italy 
were given to mills by the U.S. Department of Agriculture April 16. Details 
the awards are appended: 
FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib. 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita, Kansas 2,000,000 100 $0.19* 
Consolidated Flour Millis Co 
nman, Newton or Winfield, Kansas 500,000 100 214 
500,000 100 194 
‘ 500,000 100 174 
Wichita Flour Mills Co Wichita, Kansas 654,000 100 17 
Hunter Milling Co Wellington, Kansas 3,268,400 100 17 
New Era Milling Co Arkansas City, Kansas 1,308,000 100 17 
ernational Milling Co Lockport, N. Y 400,000 100 .20 
Buffalo 800,000 100 23 
Blackwell, Okla 720,000 100 27 
Ponca City, Okla 480.000 100 27 
CORNMEAL 
Acme Evans Co ndianapolis, Ind 620,000 100 .72 
Quaker Oats Co Cedar Rapids, lowa 300,000 100 58 





All charges are credit charges 
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Wheat Flour Institute 
Program Introduction 


G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
retiring president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, made the following 
introduction for the presentation of 
the new Wheat Flour Institute pro- 
gram during the MNF convention at 
Washington: 

¥ ¥ 


This year will probably go down 
in U.S. history as the year of the 
sack dress. No question but that in 
Russia it will be remembered as the 
year of the Sputnik. According to the 
Chinese calendar this year is the 
Year of the Dog. The ancient Chinese 
who originated their calendar and 
forecast this year of 1958 as the Year 
of the Dog certainly had the gift of 
prophecy in a remarkable degree, for 
in addition to the publicity which the 
canine world received when Russia 
put its second missile into orbit, the 
millers have substantiated the pro- 
phecy by making this a year of dog 
eat dog. 

Not only have we participated in 
rough competition amongst ourselves, 
brand against brand in both consum- 
er and bakery products—but have 
also engaged in a desperate struggle 
with other food products, for a place 
on the family table. 

Food advertising stands at an all- 
time high well above the billion dollar 
a year mark. Everyone is so busily 
engaged in selling his own brand, 
that no single one of us can take the 
time nor the money to promote the 
basic goodness of all wheaten prod- 
ucts. And if we don’t do it—who will? 

I mention those things by way of 
introduction to the next part in our 
program concerning the Wheat 
Flour Institute. 


CONDITIONS AS WE FACE them 
today bring into sharp focus the 
continuing need for basic product 
promotion. As individuals, we know 
that flour foods are good foods. We 
feel strongly that people ought to 
eat more products of wheat-—for 
their own good—for the national wel- 
fare. 

And while we can perhaps proclaim 
the facts as an industry—proclama- 
tions in themselves change nothing 
We need program, method, technique 
We need money. We need professional 
skills. We need support from teach- 
ers, dietitians, the medical profession, 
mothers, any and all who have an 
effect on the opinion of people. 

As individuals, we millers have 
long felt the need to do something 
about our common market problems 
But as individuals we can do little or 
nothing. Together we can do some- 
thing but alone —the millers just 
can't do enough. 

This need for action, and recogni- 
tion of the fact that we must work 
together, is either expressly stated or 
implicit in the proceedings of our 
industry conferences as far back as 
you care to go. Millers have long felt 
individual and collective responsibility 
for maintenance and development of 
their common market— in the face of 
population growth, new and untrained 
numbers of customers and the chang- 
ing way of life. Even while we com- 
pete with each other, we have recog- 
nized the need to explain our indus- 
try and its products—both to our 
bakery and household customers and 
to the public at large. In one sense 
we also owe a debt over the years 
to the food faddist and the quack, 
who by their attacks on the good- 
ness of flour and bread have brought 


us together in a common bond of in- 
terest. The declining rate of per 
capita consumption serves as a con- 
stant goad and a daily reminder that 
our job gets tougher each day and 
will continue to get tougher unless 
we do more than we have in the past 
and do it better. 


THE WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
was organized in response to these 
needs as far back as 1929 when it 
started as the National Food Bureau 

devoted principally to work among 
doctors and medical groups. In 1935 
the organization received its present 
name and identity as a home eco- 
nomics agency representing the mill- 
ing industry amongst the food editors, 
dietitians, radio people and educators 
In 1947 and the three following years 
we added for a short time a schedule 
of national advertising to this pro- 
gram. In 1950 the institute was re- 
organized in almost its present form 

with certain important modifica- 
tions. 

The modifications are important 
because they reflect the adaptability 
of the institute and its program to 
conditions on the ever-changing cur- 
rent scene. There is no question that 
the milling industry was the first to 
organize a program devoted to solu- 
tion of the common problems of the 
miller, the baker, and the wheat 
grower. But times change. In the late 
1940's our largest customer launched 
the Bakers of America Program to 
promote the increased use of products 
from commercial ovens. The bakers 
were followed by wheat growers, 
who organized in Oregon—and more 
recently in Nebraska and Kansas. 
There is promise that similar organi- 
zations will soon be at work in Colo- 
rado, Washington State, Montana 
and North Dakota. 

These are the allies we need. We 
need them and they need us 


WITH THESE CHANGES came 
the common realization among mill- 
ers, bakers, and wheat growers of 
the need for cooperation—to avoid 
duplication of effort and to concen- 
trate the total resources of the three 
groups on a common target. We have 
“talked” cooperation for at least ten 
years. We have had meetings and 
conferences—as individuals and _ in- 
dustry representatives, both official 
and unofficial. During all that while, 
one common principle alone governed 
our thinking 


The money millers raise, millers 
will spend. 

The money bakers raise, bakers 
will spend. 

The money wheat growers raise, 
wheat growers will spend. 

Sound and practical though this is, 
it is not sufficiently statesmanlike to 
be wholly effective with what each 
of us has to spend. 

It is obvious that real cooperation 
would be of benefit to us all and to 
the end objective we have in view 
Inasmuch as we are all agreed on 
the necessity of cooperation based 
upon our common interest, it follows 
that scrutiny of the separate pro- 
grams of the millers, bakers and 
wheat growers themselves is the first 
step. It seems not only logical but 
imperative that we divide up assign- 
ments—so that we can pull together 
more effectively. No one of us can 
pitch all the time in this ball game 
Nor is it possible for any one organi- 

(Turn to INTRODUCTION, page 34) 
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“ar , were ee 25 years younger.. a 


es, don’t we all wish it. But just think of 
the opportunity ahead for today’s young 
folks. The way this country’s growing and boom- 


ing . . . all the new things being invented 
the new jobs opening up . . . why, I'd give any- 


thing to be just starting out again! 

**And you know where I think the rea/ oppor- 
tunity is? Right here—on this land, on this farm. 
“Now, 


require a man to stay on his toes like he never 


I'll grant that farming is going to 


has before. Improvements are coming to farm- 
ing, just like they are to everything. And it 
makes sense that farming methods will have to 
improve, too, if we're to do the job ahead on 
land already under cultivation. 

“To be a good farmer, itll mean a man will 
have to keep up with changes. New ideas. 
Better ways of doing things. And he'll have to be 
an even smarter business man than he is today. 

“You know, I remember my dad telling me 
about my future in staying with this farm. He 
was sure right. Things have followed the same 
pattern since then that they will in the future. 
In some ways, farming’s a lot easier now than 
it used to be. But in other ways, it’s a much 


bigger challenge. That’s why you just can’t run 
a farm on any kind of “city hours”. It’s the 
extra time and work that enables you to make 
money in farming. I don’t mind it, though. It’s 
1 business. And 


I wouldn't trade farming for any other life. 


a great feeling to run your ow! 


“I wonder about my boy. Roy’s just 12 now 
. and he lives pretty much for the present. 
He’s got good sense, though . . . makes a lot 
of his own decisions already. And I think once 
Roy grows up and gets serious about a career, 
he’s going to like what he sees ahead for him- 
self right here. 

“For one thing, he will earings have had 
about ten good years of farming experience. 

th 


And then, when you consider how big the popu- 
3 po} 


lation will be when Roy’s grown up . . . there’s 
going to be millions of extra mouths to feed. 
Industry will be wanting more and more farm 
crops, too. 

“Yes, I'd say if a young man is really look- 
ing ahead—and he prepares himself well, both 
with schooling and practical experience—he’ll 
see the future in farming is well worth being in on. 


“I’m counting on a share in it myself. 


As people who have worked closely with the 
farmer for 93 years, we at Cargill agree: the 
future looks bright. 


Our business is Creative Processing: helping 


change raw farm products into things people 


will need and buy. This is why we’re confident 
with a predicted | 220 million 
by 1975 (and 
billion) 


wanting an ever-increasing number of crops 


population of 
world population of nearly 3 


Cargill Creative Processing will be 


from you, your children and their children 


This helps your farming business keep in step 


with a growing and hungry America makes 
our position as No. 2 man on the farmer- 


processor team more stimulating than ever before 











23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL, 
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New Kansas Wheat Commission 
Winning Grower’s Support 


Educational Campaign Convincing Him Only 
Organization Will Help Solve Problem 


By HERBERT WAGGONER 


Northwestern Miller 
special Correspondent 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The 
stiff-backed, ultra independent wheat 
grower is being won over to the new 
Kansas Wheat Commission. A tedious 
educational campaign is convincing 
him that organized strength is the 
only hope for solving the problem of 
ver-production. He is being told how 
ther producing groups have turned 
the trick and is beginning to veer 
from his straight and narrow path of 
rugged individualism 

W. W. Graber, administrator for 
the commission, with headquarters 

Hutchinson, believes progress has 
been made in the less than a year 
that his organization has functioned 
and takes an optimistic view of the 
future. The Kansas Wheat Commis- 


sion came into being last June 1 and 
is a going concern as it nears its first 
birthday. 

Mr. Graber and officials of the 
commission are getting their message 
to farmers just as rapidly as they can. 
Mr. Graber has told his story to hun- 
dreds of farmers since the first of the 
year, addressing 68 individual meet- 
ings between Jan. 1 and April 19. At 
these meetings attended by 50 to 200 
growers, Mr. Graber outlines pur- 
poses, things that have been done and 
the agenda for the future. 

Participation in the wheat com- 
mission program is optional but only 
1.6% of growers have asked refunds 
of the levy of 1-5¢ bu. on 1957 crop 
marketings. Less than $3,000 of $175.,- 
000 collected by elevators at time of 
first sale has been refunded on re- 
quest, Mr. Graber said. 
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ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled" Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 


ana body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. 





e LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Prime effort will be directed toward 
stabilizing consumption of wheat, 
through cooperation of American bak- 
ers and flour mills. The commission 
also aims to employ all its strength 
toward regaining lost European mar- 
kets and expanding exports into lands 
where hunger prevails. 

Major attention is being given now 
to gaining cooperation of the export- 
ers. Exporters alone are responsible 
for loss of a half billion bushels in 
sales to Europe during the five years 
just past, Mr. Graber said. They have 
fouled good hard, red wheat with ex- 
traneous matter and European buyers 
have turned to Canada as a result, he 
said. 

“Before I went to Europe last fall,” 
said Mr. Graber, “we met with ex- 
porters and they gave us a brush-off. 
They made point blank denial that 
foreign matter was injected into 
wheat cargoes. They softened after 
we produced samples taken during 
our tour. Now we are meeting again 
with representatives of the North 
American Export Assn. in New York 
April 23. 

“We have shown that frosted Cana- 
dian wheat was mixed with our grain 
by the exporters. The Italian delega- 
tion which toured the wheat belt last 
fall expressed amazement at the 
wheat they saw in our elevators. They 
said the wheat shipped to them bears 
no resemblance. It is so dirty it must 
be cleaned before use.” 


Tour of Europe 

Mr. Graber, along with Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger of Kansas State Col- 
lege and two Nebraskans, Car] Bruns 
and Ear] Lester, made an extensive 
tour of Europe last fall to get first 
hand insight into the cause of export 
shrinkage. Everywhere it was the 
same story, he said. 

Kansas and Nebraska are working 
side by side in the wheat project and 
expect to sign an agreement with the 
Oregon growers for joint market de- 
velopment work in India. There, as 
Oregon growers found in Japan, a 
great educational campaign will be 
necessary. 

The Kansas and Nebraska associa- 
tions will be host to a group of West 
German exporters, millers, bakers, 
chemists and salesmen in June. This 
group will get an intimate picture of 
the harvest and the quality of grain 
produced in the two states this year 

The two state associations are sold 
on participation in food fairs abroad, 
Mr. Graber said. They were happy 
over the Cologne fair last fall. Plans 
are in the making to exhibit at the 
British food fair in late summer, the 
Brussels fair, a show in Vienna next 
October and the trade fair at Sao 
Paula, Brazil, in June. 

Plans Completed 

Definite plans have been completed 
for establishing an office to represent 
Kansas and Nebraska growers in Eu- 
rope in the near future. A nutritionist 
will soon be sent to Brazil to start an 
educational program, and an office 
will be established either in Brazil or 
Peru. A Brazilian wheat team will 
visit this area during the summer. 

Henry Parkinson, vice president of 
the Kansas commission, will survey 
the Caribbean area, taking in the 
islands, and Venezuela, Colombia, 
Central America and Mexico. 

The Kansas commission is present- 
ly hampered by a decision from the 
state attorney general that it has no 
right to spend money for counsel in 
a rate hearing. “This despite the fact 
rates are extremely vital and the 
case involved saved millions of dol- 
lars in blocking an increase. We may 
have to go to the legislature for en- 
abling relief,” Mr. Graber commented. 

Mr. Graber pointed out that rates 
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DURUM DELIVERY QUOTA 
INCREASED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, effective April 14, increased 
the delivery quota on durum wheat 
from 5 bu. to 8 bu. per seeded acre 
to that type of wheat as shown on the 
individual producer's delivery book. 
This is subject to a minimum delivery 
quota of 300 bu. The increase is 
authorized at all delivery points in 
Western Canada. Under the minimum 
delivery quota announced above, a 
producer whose delivery permit indi- 
cates acreage seeded to durum wheat 
in 1957 of less than 38 acres, may 
now deliver additional durum wheat, 
which, when added to his previous de- 
liveries of this type of wheat, will 
bring his total deliveries up to, but 
not in excess of, 300 bu. durum. 





on wheat have been more than dou- 
bled in the past 12 years and the re- 
cent case was the first one in history 
in which growers took an active hand 
The wheat commission has made only 
a beginning but Mr. Graber sees im- 
mense value in the cooperative effort 
if stumbling blocks such as the ruling 
of the Kansas attorney general are 
not too numerous. 

“Wheat is Kansas’ biggest indus- 
try,” Mr. Graber said, “and it is very 
sick because farmers have done such 
a wonderful job of producing. While 
other segments of American economy 
have joined to better their lots, wheat 
growers have never before spent a 
dime to further their own welfare 
We have lagged behind other pro- 
ducers. We have leaned on supports 
but now it is important that we pull 
ourselves up by our own bootstraps 


Must Increase Demand 

“We must increase demand for our 
product at home and abroad. Foreign 
consumers know quality and we must 
furnish it. We must counter the huge 
drop in U.S. consumption. We must 
prove to the public bread is not fat- 
tening as the faddists have led people 
to believe. We must find new uses 
and must outline definite recommen- 
dations to the federal government 
Many organizations are willing to 
help us if we can get the basic re 
search done by the government.” 

Of no little concern, Mr. Graber 
pointed out, is the fact that only 
one-tenth as much wheat is used for 
livestock feed as was used a decade 
ago. 

Mr. Graber said the Kansas associ- 
ation hopes to bring many groups of 
foreigners to the state this year with 
others to come later. He said his or- 
ganization was greatly heartened by 
the spaghetti experiments in Kansas 
City last fall, climaxing the visit of 
an Italian group. It may result in 
opening a new outlet for hard, red 
wheat, he said, if the Kansas City ex- 
periment results are borne out by new 
tests in Rome. 

“But,”” Mr. Graber said, “if we are 
to recapture the foreign markets, we 
must provide quality. We cannot 
dump things we do not want on for- 
eigners. We must sell on quality 
gluten, protein and moisture instead 
of by the archaic grades now used. 
We must devote more attention to 
their requirements and meet them.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


MORE STORAGE 
McKAY, WASH.—Two 60,000 bu. 
grain tanks are being built by the 
Touchet Valley Grain Growers at 
McKay. Total capacity at the McKay 
station will be 400,000 bu. when the 
tanks are completed. They will re- 

place a flat storage house. 
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Action on Farm Legislative 
Front Reported at Standstill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Farm law-mak- 
ing processes here are about at a 
standstill. Here are the highlights: 

The extension of the wool bill is 
now held as a hostage by delays in 
the House Agriculture Committee in 
a vain effort to force out other meas- 
ures which administration supporters 
will not accept. 

Also tied up in the legislative block- 
ade is House action on extension of 
Public Law 480, surplus disposal 
measure, which has already passed 
the Senate. 

House hearings have not even been 
held on this bill, although the Senate 
has already passed it. 

The delay thus far on this measure 
is now said to mean that its author- 
ization of another 500 million dollars 
for this fiscal year to finance PL 480 
commodity surplus exports is dead 
and that this additional authoriza- 
tion will not carry over into the next 
fiscal year. 

Some think that final passage of 
the PL 480 extension may go over 
until July 3. 

A Senate Agriculture Committee 
executive session this week found the 
committee disinclined to go along 
with its chairman, Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender, to start a series of hear- 
ings, commodity by commodity, as the 
basis for new farm legislation. 

The best that can be hoped for in 
the Senate at this time is the outlook 
that the upper chamber will eventual- 


ly bring out some relief measure for 
the cotton economy in the form of 
increased acreage allotments for 1959 
cotton crop. 

It is the almost unanimous opinion 
here throughout Congress and in ad- 
ministration circles that cotton has 
got to have some relief if the U.S. 
cotton producers are not going to 
lose their export markets through a 
shortage of U.S. cotton, now immi- 
nent unless the strangling controls 
on cotton acreage are not lifted next 
year. 

Feed Grain Bill 

The so-called feed grain bill, ten- 
tatively poised by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee for introduction, finds 
little general favor except for those 
special interests whose views have 
been incorporated in a composite 
document which would be all things 
to all farmers. 

It has no strong or influential 
support at USDA. 

That agency has expressed no for- 
mal opinion on the measure since it 
has not yet appeared officially before 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

Congressional sources, commenting 
on legislative conditions on the farm 
front, express the opinion that the 
attitude of the House Agriculture 
Committee is outrageous. 

It is said that ranking members of 
the House committee majority openly 
admit that it is their express inten- 
tion to load down their contemplated 
omnibus measure with provisions 
which are totally objectionable to 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 


culture, and the administration, 
thereby inviting another White House 
veto. 

The failure of the completely non- 
controversial wool bill to get House 
action is because it is held as a hos- 
tage by the Democratic majority, 
which hopes to squeeze out conces- 
sions from the Republicans and some 
recalcitrant members of their own 
party. 

House committee leaders speak 
regularly about an omnibus measure 
stemming from the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, but it is known pri- 
vately that the committee is by no 
means in agreement with its leader- 
and this type of obstructionist tac- 
tics on the part of the majority lead- 
ers may readily cast some doubt on 
their sincerity as protectors of the 
farmer interests. 

At least it might be expected that 
the wool growers might find the use 
of their legislative requirement as a 
hostage is something less than what 
would ordinarily be sensed as pro- 
tection of the farmer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cereal Chemists Will 
Visit Red Star Plant 


CHICAGO—Members of the Mid- 
west section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists will go to 
Green Bay, Wis., May 5 to tour the 
torula yeast plant of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee. 

The group will gather at the Pfister 
Hotel in Milwaukee, and will leave 
from there at 10 a.m. on buses pro- 
vided by Red Star. The firm will be 
host to the group at a 12:15 lunch. 

There will be plant inspection tours 
from 2:15-3:30. The group will return 
to Milwaukee by 5:30 and hold its 
regular dinner meeting. 





Portland Grain 
Dock Construction 
Now at Halfway Point 


PORTLAND 
new grain unloading facility at 
Terminal No. 4, Port of Portland, has 
reached the halfway mark with the 
setting in place of six prefabricated 
sections of the 407-ft. gallery. Re- 
placing the original 1,250-ft. gallery, 
constructed in 1918, grain unloading 
will be speeded through the new facil- 
ity by addition of a larger, heavy 
duty conveyor belt and larger de- 


Construction of a 


livery spouts 

The final section of the gallery is 
82 ft. in length and weighs 15 tons. 
All six sections were fabricated inside 
the warehouse at pier 1, Terminal 
No. 4. Constructed of wood with 
aluminum sidings, the sections are 
supported on steel legs 85 ft. above 
the apron of the pier, directly over 
single-rail track. Construction got un- 
der way last December, and the first 
grain ship is expected to be unloaded 
in mid-June. Six spouts will serve the 


new gallery, transferring grain from 
conveyor belts into ships’ holds 
The $440,000 gallery is another 


milestone in the 


improvement progran 
the Commission of Public Docks 
1954. Portland's grain facilities h 
made it the largest grain export p 
on the Pacific coast. More than 7 
million bushels grain left the port 
in 1957 

Cargill Incorp rated, w pera 
the new gallery. Cargill rents the 
facility fro the ¢ niss } 
lic Docks, including th 7 
bushel c ipacity elevator | est 
tidewater west f the Mississipp 
Rive 








Cost Reduction Through 
Industrial Engineering: 
TIME STUDIES 

WORK SIMPLIFICATION 
METHODS IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEDULING 

TRAINING 


An Announcement .. . 


Alden Elstrom Associates, with 25 years’ successful engineering 
for industry, is now staffed to offer these vital services to the 
milling, grain and food industries. In the fields of 


Design, Maintenance 
and Construction: 


BULK FLOUR INSTALLATIONS 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


MODERNIZATIONS 
NEW PLANTS 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


Let us show you how our services can save you money 


ALDEN ELSTROM 
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CIATES 


Merchandise Building, 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


FEderal 5-7663 
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Capital Comment 


By John Cipperly 





WASHINGTON—Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service activities in draft- 
ing a regulation to implement the 
President's directive to USDA to put 
into effect a subsidy-in-kind program 
for cotton and feed grains disclose 
some internal problems affecting 
Commodity Credit Corp. These prob- 
lems were first disclosed at the meet- 
ing of regional office officials of CCC 
at New Orleans. 

These developments indicate that 
the freeze of top quality stocks of 
CCC corn will be much tighter than 
had originally been expected, unless 
at some later date arrangements can 
be worked out between the grain 
trade committee and CSS officials. 

At the Louisiana session, the re- 
gional office directors of CCC were 
informed that in acutely congested 
grain storage areas where top qual- 
ity corn stocks must be moved from 
bin sites or country stations to make 
way for new crop harvests, CCC will 
be unable to move those stocks for 
storage in other areas unless the go- 
ing price in the new storage area is 
equal to the statutory formula re- 
sale price, plus the freight charges 
accumulated in such a movement 


BBB II I 


Senate sources revealed to this 
reporter that USDA officials’ appre- 
hension over the House debate on 
the USDA appropriations bill, which 
contained a House sub-committee re- 
port highly critical of the subsidy-in- 
kind program for feed grains and cot- 
tons, can be dismissed. It was said 
that when the conference committee 
on the appropriations bill meets after 
Senate passage, the Senate chairman 
will inform the House group that in- 
clusion of the sub-committee report 
during the House debate on the meas- 
ure does not constitute the will of 
the Senate and does not constitute 
legislative history. Once that back- 
ground is established, it may be ex- 
pected that USDA will proceed with- 
out delay in implementing its planned 
subsidy -in- kind regulations. The 
House appropriations sub-committee 
has insisted that USDA must main- 
tain a dual program—on sales of 
surpluses under competitive bids by 
exporters, the policy followed for the 
past year, and the subsidy-in-kind 
plan. The sub-committee opposition 
was aimed primarily at the cotton 
subsidy-in-kind operation, but it was 
feared at USDA that this same ob- 
jection would apply to feed grains. 


BBPBBPBBID DP I™ 


the movement, it was stated, would 
have to be in the direction of export 
positions. 

This condition is imposed on CCC 
by the General Accounting Office, 
which has warned CCC officials not 
to add on any new cost factors to 
CCC supplies of surplus stocks purely 
for the sake of changing storage 
positions. 

Would Buy More Bins 

The alternative to this warning if 
no suitable storage can be found to 
cover those conditions would be for 
CCC to buy additional bins for the 
congested storage area. GAO favors 
purchase of additional storage bins 
since a cost study run by the big 
accounting agency of Congress is said 


to reveal that storage costs in bin 
sites are only 6¢ per bushel per year 
as compared with a 16¢ charge in 
permanent storage facilities 

USDA officials explain, however, 
that this represents a gross differ- 
ence in storage costs and does not 
reflect the greater rate of damage 
losses or deterioration in steel bin 
sites of the government nor the com- 
pensation to the government in taxes 
paid by warehousemen. However, it 
is also noted that bin site storage 
of grains in some instances represents 
questionable quality of grain which 
the government, under a liberal at- 
titude to farm producers, must take 
when making loans to producers, 
whereas the private warehouseman 
can be more discriminating and can 
refuse grains which do not represent 
good keeping qualities. 

It was learned from members of 
the grain trade committee which met 
here with USDA officials on the sub- 
sidy-in-kind program that in this 
matter of movement of CCC stocks 
of corn held in acutely congested 
storage areas, to the extent possible 
in disposing of such distress stocks 
of top quality CCC corn, offers might 
be made to the private trade daily 
upon acceptance of subsidy bids on 
some part of these stocks on some 
basis related to the price approved 
to successful bidders for the subsidy 
on that day. This topic was not ex- 
tensively discussed at the formal ses- 
sions at that time. 

In connection with the disposal or 
movement of CCC stocks of grains 
under the subsidy-in-kind regulation, 
it is known that the CCC advisory 
committee gave its approval to that 
program only with the understanding 
that CCC must make certain reser- 
vations in the program which will 
give it necessary latitude in disposing 
of or moving stocks of high quality 
corn when it is seen necessary by 
CCC officials even if a subsidy-in- 
kind program is operative. 

Out-of-condition corn stocks which 
become available for market would 
be covered in the general regulation 
along the lines proposed by the grain 
trade committee, it is said. 
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Saskatchewan Group 
Requests Storage 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s latest com- 
mission—to study the allocation of 
grain-carrying boxcars—has_ been 
asked by the Saskatchewan Farmers 
Union to recommend to the federal 
government that facilities be built at 
public expense for an additional 200 
million bushels of grain storage space 

The Farmers Union, in its brief 
claimed that equality of treatment by 
grain growers could only be possible 
if the Canadian Wheat Board, Cana- 
da’s grain marketing agency, had 
more adequate storage facilities at its 
disposal. The amount of storage, the 
brief contended, should be at least 
sufficient to enable the wheat board 
to take delivery of an 8 bu. quota in 
each crop year. It claimed that while 
some of this additional storage might 
be idle during times of low crop yields 
this would be affset in part by elimi- 
nation of seasonal slack periods in the 
use of railway rolling stock. 
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Almost everybody who Brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 
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your Bemis man. 
WE LOVE WOMEN DRIVERS .. . because they drive straight to those eye-catching packages on the food- 

store shelf. Bemis flexible packages, , of course . . . combining fine paper, fine workmanship, fine multicolor 

printing. Sell in Bemis packages and you have the real answer to impulse buying. 
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Bakery Packaging, Product Improvement 
Emphasized at Pennsylvania Assembly 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Staff 
READING, PA.—Pennsylvania Di- 
ision No. 4, Allied Trades of the 
3aking Industry, recently conducted 
mely, informative 1958 assembly 
»akery production and sales here 
annual event featured 
modern developments in 
milling, production, mer- 


I 


ninth 


speakers on 


“Ras S 

ndising and advertising 

The program began with a discus- 
sion of “New Ideas In Bakery Pack- 


Maughan, execu- 
Bakery Pack- 


by Merrill O 
secretary of the 


Council, and director of the 

kery package group of the Folding 

I ¢ Box Association of America 
( tend that foods, like women, 
ist be attractively packaged to 
ve the shopper what she wants 


i needs so she will open her pocket- 
pointed to the swing to 


K ne 





for ALL your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 
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The Quaker Oats Company 








ay %° That's Our 
Golden Loaf’’ brn 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Iuc. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





noting 
actively 


packaging and _ self-service, 
that wholesale bakers are 
after better packaging. 

Discussing the success of the Horn 
& Hardart Co. operation, Mr. Maugh- 
an indicated that it was based on the 
aims of expanded sales, reduction of 
total increased profits and a 
public preference for pre-packaging 
and self-service. He further noted 
that the success of Sara Lee prod- 
ucts, which have mushroomed into an 
$11 million proposition, was basically 
due to packaging, and presented a 
projected slide showing the Sara Lee 
package which recently took first 
prize in a national packaging contest. 

Mr. Maughan stressed the growing 
trend to “family designed” packag- 
ing, with all units of a similar pat- 
tern, and recommended simplified, 
standard sized cartons. 


costs, 


Uniform Location 

A trend to a uniform location of a 
“light spot” on the package for price 
was also noted, with packagers lean- 
ing in most cases towards the upper 
right hand corner or the top of the 
package. He foresees freezing as re- 
quiring revised packaging because 
some packages will stand up under 
freezing and some will not. In a gen- 
eral discussion of freezing, Mr. 
Maughan told bakers, “If you 
don’t go into freezing, other indus- 
tries will take some of your business.”’ 
However, he cautioned that freezing 
is costly and bakers should “know 
these costs and pass them along.” 

“Automation in packaging is here, 
and it is essential in any large scale 
operation,”” Mr. Maughan stated, not- 
ing that the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry is making great strides in 
automation. Commenting on the lat- 
est developments in packaging, he 
forecast increased use of laminated 
materials and development of devices 
to help open packages and close them 
so as to preserve the unused portion. 
“Make these simple, but make them 
work,” he counselled the bakers. 

Progressive Thinking 

A call for progressive thinking, 
better merchandising and sound pric- 
ing policies was voiced by Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Wash- 
ington, D.C., president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, in 


an address captioned “New Horizons 
in Baking.” The ARBA president 
predicted a secure future for the pro- 
gressive retail baker with a “tre- 
mendous business boom ahead,” new 
and better products, increased popu- 
lation with greater take-home pay, 
and continued improvement in the 
standard of living factors in better 
business. He told retailers that there 
is no need to worry about the future 
if they continued to produce quality 
products. He stressed service, mer- 
chandising and sensible pricing. 

Mr. Schupp sees the baking indus- 
try as most fortunate because it is 
practically immune to the “ups and 
downs experienced by other indus- 
tries”. plagued with the possibility of 
excessive inventories. 

Outlining the advantages of a re- 
tail operation, Mr. Schupp stated that 
few industries offer the independent 
position, unlimited opportunities in 
craftsmanship, direct contact with the 
consumer, display advantages under 
personal supervision and unlimited 
possibilities to create attractive, 
quality products. “Success is good 
management in action,” he stated, 
contending that it will apply more in 
the future than in the past. He urged 
the bakers to face facts, meet com- 
petition and “hasten to catch up with 
the supermarket” through better 
store fronts, display equipment, floor- 
ing and lighting, air conditioning and 
parking facilities. 

Calling for increased cooperation 
with industry associations, Mr 
Schupp pointed out how association 
work had fostered better public rela- 
tions, increased sales, told the nutri- 
tion story and stressed the inclusion 
of baked foods in every meal. 

Air Classification 

The air classification technique in 
processing wheat flours was described 
by Claude R. Stratton, bakery con- 
sultant for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, in an address titled “Bak- 
ing Properties of Turbo Milled Flour.” 
Illustrating his address with pro- 
jected slides, Mr. Stratton outlined 
the new process. 

Mr. *Stratton'’s presentation indi- 
cated that flour is not a powder 
milled from a homogeneous endosperm 
as originally believed, but different 
characteristics are obtainable through 
variation within the endosperm. He 
noted that after the conventional 
milling process has produced a stand- 
ard type flour, air classification al- 
lows fractions in the finer ranges so 
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flour can be “tailored” by removing 
the particles not required. 

The varying percentages of endo- 
sperm chunk particles were _illus- 
trated in slide presentations, and 
samples of baked bread shown. The 
illustrations showed fractions from a 
conventional hard winter wheat flour 
for bread, cookie and cracker pro- 
duction and cake flours. The cake il- 
lustrations showed baking results of 
angel food, layer and pound cakes 

Better Selling 

Counsel on better selling was of- 
fered by Dr. Alfred J. Cardall, Car- 
dall Associates, Yardley, Pa., who 
contended that “the greatest enemy 
of sales is sales resistance, and sales 
resistance is something you create.” 
He pointed out that selling is help- 


ing, and “the true salesman is a 
problem solver.” 
Dr. Cardall said that a salesman 


should learn how to make a prospect 
articulate about his problem, help to 
solve the problem, and draw the sit- 
uation to a logical conclusion. “Do 
this and there is no sales resistance,” 
he declared. He insisted that target 
selling is preferable to shotgun sell- 
ing, and urged salesmen to be 
listeners because they can “learn the 
prospect's problems by listening,” and 
thus turn the situation to their ad 
vantage 

Further emphasis on the psycho- 
logical approach was voiced by Wal- 
ter Miller, W. J. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., in a critical apprais 
al of selling and advertising in to- 
day’s competitive market. Pointing to 
the need for optimism in all business 
relations today, he stressed that “‘ad- 
vertising is the force we need now, 
a progressive campaign because busi- 
ness cannot go long on mere momen- 
tum.”” He saw advertising plus en- 
thusiastic, optimistic selling as the 
key to business success. He told bak- 
ers to dedicate themselves to con- 
sistency, and to continue telling their 


FOr ul 


story through institutional advertis- 
ing. 
The assembly concluded with a 


panel session on sales and production 
problems, with William E. Maier, 
Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, past 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., as moderator. Panel members 
included Mr. Maughan, Mr. Stratton, 
Mr. Schupp and Mr. Cardall; Ken 
Souser, legal counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., and William 
L. Manz, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model 
Bakery, Philadelphia, PBA president 
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Seaway Effects 
On Rail Freight 
Traffic Pondered 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Railroads serv- 
ing the city of Buffalo, already hard 
hit by completion of a thruway, face 
another big problem when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is completed next 
year, railroad officials report. 

They said all Buffalo-to-Atlantic 
Seaboard railways have large freight 
volumes of flour and grain that could 
be lost. One Erie Railroad represen- 
tative said the Seaway “has the po- 
tential of drying up the export grain 
and flour business.” 

Observations are based partly on a 
University of Indiana and Chicago 
Board of Trade economic survey con- 
ducted last year to determine the ef- 
fects the Seaway would have on grain 
shipments 

The study showed that Buffalo and 
Oswego, N.Y., would lose much of! 
their grain trans-shipment business 
This is the grain that comes to Buf- 
falo from the upper lakes via ship 
and then moves by rail to the East 
Coast. A small amount of this grain 
is transshipped via the Erie barge 
canal 

The study added, however, that a 
sizeable portion of Buffalo’s grain re- 
ceipts will continue, since they will 
be for milling and for rail shipping 
to the East during the winter months 
when the Seaway will be closed by 
ice. 

Another report—the Harris Port 
Survey of 1955—had this to say about 
the possible effect of the Seaway on 
Buffalo: 

“There has been concern in some 
quarters that Buffalo will be by- 
passed for shipment of export grain 
overseas. While some export ship- 
ments of U.S. grain may go directly 
overseas from other Lake Erie or 
Lake Michigan ports, there have been 
many reasons for expecting Buffalo 
to retain its prominence as a wheat 
distributor and milling center.” 

Actually, nobody can foretell exact- 
ly what effects the Seaway will have 
on Buffalo grain trade. Some rail- 
roads see benefits to be derived from 
the Seaway. 

One Pennsylvania Railroad official 
here said, “We stand to lose a lot of 
business, and we stand to gain a lot 
of business. If the Seaway is to be a 
tremendous industrial boom to rail- 
roads in the Great Lakes area, we 
figure eventually we'll share in this 
industrial expansion.” 
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Canadian Minister 
Suggests Stockpile 


Of Food in Europe 


TORONTO—G. F. Pearkes, Cana- 
da’s minister of defense, suggested 
in Paris at the meeting of the NATO 
defense ministers, the establishment 
of a stockpile of food in Europe to 
counter the threats of attacks by 
Russian submarines in the event of 
war. 

Mr. Pearkes said that Canada 
would be pleased to help stockpile 
supplies of wheat and flour and other 
food commodities in Europe if a sys- 
tem of storage and distribution could 
he worked out by the NATO perma- 
nent council. Mr. Pearkes expressed 
the opinion that such a_ stockpile 
would provide food during the first 
few critical weeks of any war when 
submarines might prevent convoys 
crossing the Atlantic. 
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Court Rules Against 
Grain In Government 
Storage Being Taxed 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Ohio Su- 
preme Court, affirming a decision by 
the state board of tax appeals, has 
ruled that grain held in government 
storage is not subject to tangible per- 
sonal property tax. The board has 
reversed local assessors. 

The court said that “under terms 
of the note and loan agreements, 


wheat in storage is not property of 
the producer and, therefore, not tax- 
able.” 

Stanley J. Bowers, state tax com- 
missioner, said the unanimous deci- 
sion made thousands of Ohio farmers 
who paid the tax after 1955 eligible 
for refunds. He said that the tax will 
continue to apply to grain stored 
without obtaining a government loan. 

The assessments had been chal- 
lenged by Flora A. Goodrich of New 
Albany for grain stored on her farm 
under a farm storage loan with the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and Ray H 
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Maddox and Kermit Grener for wheat 
stored in a Fayette County grain ele- 
vator. 

In the Goodrich case, the state 
board said that since the government 
had control of the wheat and could 
order it shipped elsewhere on the tax 
listing date of Jan. 1, 1956, the wheat 
was “not used in business and thus 
was not taxable.” 

The board added that the right of 
producers to reclaim the equivalent 
of their stored wheat, in event the 
market price should exceed the price 
paid, is a qualified right which CCC 


has discretion to take away 


















































Fumigate grain automatically 
...aS you store it...with 


CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 


Gravity does the work! cyANOGAS is so 
easy to use. It’s free flowing, needs no 
weighing, mixing, measuring. The accu- 
rate CYANOGAS dosage plate feeds asteady 
stream of dry fumigant into the grain in 
just the right amount. Result — insect 

kills approaching 100% at a cost lower 
than any other method giving comparable 
CYANOGAS does not affect germi- 


results: 








nation and has no injurious effects on 


milling or baking qualities when used as 
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3505 N. Kimball! Ave 


















directed. A Cyanamid Service Represen- 
tative will be glad to advise you on ini- 
tial installation of convenient CYANOGAS 
Grain Applicators. 

Write for complete information: 
American Cyanamid Company, Phos- 
phates and Nitrogen Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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International Wheat Agreement Sales 
For April 9-15 Total 1,567,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period April 9-15, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,567,000 bu. wheat (includ- 
ing wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) for recording 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1957-58 year quotas. 

The sales for the period included 
110,161 cwt. flour (255,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 1,312,000 bu 
wheat. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 83,273,000 
bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
66,696,000 bu. and by Australia 12,- 
836,000 bu. 

USDA also released a report of 
total transactions in wheat and flour 
recorded by the International Wheat 
Council through April 11, 1958. Total 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 591,700 
metric tons wheat equivalent, repre- 
sent 9,330,990 cwt. flour 


International Wheat Council, 1957-58 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 


Prize-Winning Recipes Sil 























a Through April Ii, 1958 
using {1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 
Importing —WU-S —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Fiour Wheat Fiour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi. 
Austria . 
Belgium 15.1 21.6 9.1 8.7 34.2 30.3 64.5 
s Bolivia 13.9 13.9 3.9 
Brazil 
Costa Rica 3.2 18.5 5 10.4 3.7 28.9 32.6 
Cuba 83.4 104.9 oe 11.9 83.4 116.8 200.2 
Denmark 30.8 36.0 36.0 
Dom. Republic 1.3 13.1 3.0 1.3 26.1 27.4 
j Ecuador 11.7 ‘ 5.8 eee 17.5 ne 17.5 
Egypt : - 
El Salvador 5 17.5 5 2.1 1.0 19.6 20.6 
| Germany 473.3 593.5 1,239.8 +1,239.8 
® } Greece 
() | Guatemala 22.5 10.6 5.0 49 27.5 15.5 43.0 
WwW | Haiti 4.2 26.5 12.0 4.2 38.5 42.7 
Honduras 3.0 2.5 6 5 3.6 3.0 6.4 
| Iceland . ! 5 os ! 5 6 
Sere are : lea 203.0 : 203.0 
1 indonesia 73.9 73.9 73.9 
Ireland 9.9 17.1 32.9 59.9 59.9 
Israel : ; 54.9 : : 38.6 . 93.5 93.5 
Italy ° 
Japan 559.6 83.9 358.0 1,001.5 1,001.5 
Iii Korea 5.6 5.4 5.6 
Lebanon vs _ 
Liberia 8 | 9 9 
Mexico 
Netherlands 98.9 112.8 1.4 286.9 3.9 385.8 118.1 503.9 
New Zealand 157.9 2.1 157.9 2 160.0 
Nicaragua 6.8 2.7 9.5 9.5 
Norway 8.2 21.8 90.6 139.5 21.8 $161.3 
Panama 13.3 45 17.8 17.8 
Peru 4.6 11.2 ne 6 11.2 15.8 
Philippines geeoe ; 91.4 12.4 61.8 65.6 165.6 
112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Portugal 73.4 ? 4300 312 29.2 -*60.4 
Saudi Arabia 2.7 7 2.7 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL - fee or ee 


South Africa 








! 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Vatican City 153 15:3 15.3 
J . Venezuela 20.8 97.9 3.1 52.0 23.9 149.9 173.8 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten Yugoslavia Sih naa cite one tome 4 9a. > ose 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent Totals 1,650.7 591.7 258.9 90.5 1,622.3 192.8 3,765.1 895.8 4,660.9 


**Less than .100 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Ss ing Patent Fore seo gent tons —_ o~ i, metric = flour from France F 
Ss Fi . ncludes | metric tons wheat from France and 30,900 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
STRONG BAKER irst pring Clear tincludes 38,200 metric tons wheat from France and 2,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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Work of Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 


By Henry O. Putnam 


‘ i ‘HE development of wheat in the 
U.S. presents an interesting 


story of progress. Wheat was first 
grown by the Jamestown Colony in 
1611; Plymouth, Mass., Colony in 


1628, and Maryland in 1634. Seed 
wheat was imported from Sweden and 
the Netherlands between 1622 and 
1634. The Spaniards imported wheat 
to California in 1770. 

The early U.S. wheat varieties were 
found as varietal admixtures and per- 
haps natural hybrids. Red May was 
a selection from White May imported 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Putnam is 
secretary of the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn. He presented this 
report at a recent meeting of Dis- 
trict 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, at Minneapolis. 





from England about 1775. The selec- 
ion was made about 1830. Java was 
one of the earlier grcewn spring 
wheats. It was reported as grown in 
1837, recommended by the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Society in 1863 and mention- 
ed by Wallaces’ Farmer in 1899 as a 
desirable variety. Numerous selections 
were made from it and sold as Siberi- 
in, Dixie, Kearney and China Tea 
This followed by Humpback, 
which was distributed in 1905. 

Red Fife was the first important 
hard red spring wheat. It was intro- 
duced into the U.S. by way of Galacia, 
Germany, Scotland and Canada. A 
small sample was sent to David Fife 
of Ottawa in 1842 from a friend in 
Scotland. It proved to be winter 
wheat, but a single plant matured 
his seed was saved and increased. Red 
Fife was reported grown by J. W 
Clark of Wisconsin in 1860. Many 
growers made private selections from 
ted Fife and usually prefixed their 
names to the selection, such as, Pills- 
bury Fife. Fife was grown in the U.S. 
spring wheat area from coast to 
coast with the largest acreage in 
North Dakota. It was a leading vari- 
ety until Haynes Bluestem appeared 
about 1892. Acreage reports in 1919 
gave Fife 750,000 and Bluestem 1,- 
500,000. 


First Recorded Hybrid 

Bluestem made way for Marquis 
developed by Dr. William Sanders at 
the Experimental Farm, Agassiz, Can- 
ada, in 1892. Seed of cross of Red 
Calcutta x Red Fife was transferred 
to Ottawa in 1903. This is probably 
the first recorded hybrid wheat in 
North America. A selection from this 
cross proved to have superior gluten 
quality. It was named Marquis and 
increased in 1904, first milled in 1907. 
Seed was introduced into the U.S. in 
1912 to 1914. Acreage was estimated 
at 12 million by 1919 

Stem rust caused severe crop losses 
in 1904 and 1916 which caused plant 
breeders to attempt the breeding of 
stem rust resistant selections. Dr 
McFadden crossed Marquis x Emmer 
in 1916 and produced Hope and H44. 
These selections lacked yield per acre, 
milling and baking qualities, but had 
resistance to the common races of 


was 


stem and leaf rust. These selections 
served as parent material for Pilot, 
Rival, Mida, Regent, Redman and 
others. 


L. R. Waldron crossed Marquis x 
Kota. Ceres was selected from this 
cross and released in 1926. It had 
resistance to the then prevalent races 
of stem rust. Thatcher was developed 


at the University of Minnesota as a 
double cross and released in 1934. It 
proved resistant to the then prevalent 
races of stem rust. It was grown on 
an estimated acreage of 3.3 million 
in the U.S. and 15 million in Canada 
in 1949. Leaf rust has caused severe 
losses. Dr. E. R. Ausemus developed 
Lee which was the first variety with 
superior leaf rust resistance. 


Association Work 

The Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. has enjoyed the very fine co- 
operation of spring wheat experiment 
stations in the U.S. and Canada, also 
with the extension services in the 
hard red spring wheat states. U.S. 
and Canadian spring wheat experi- 
ment stations have allowed us to have 
seed of their new promising selections 
for the large milling and baking 
trials. These trials have been conduct- 
ed continuously since 1933. The test 
plots are located at Dutton and Wolf 


Point, Mont.; Minot and Davenport, 
N.D.; Crookston, Minn., and Brook- 
ings, S.D. Approved varieties are 


grown in each plot to 
standard or measuring stick. Lee and 
Selkirk are used for this purpose at 
the present time. In past years Mar- 
quis, Ceres and Thatcher have been 
used. Twelve bushels of each variety 
are shipped for us to Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis mill. Pillsbury is 
equipped to mill small lots and has 
rendered this service to the milling 
trade for nearly 25 years. Flour sam- 
ples are provided to 16 baking labo- 
ratories, including U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Kansas, North Dakota 
and Minnesota experiment stations, 
Canadian Rust Laboratory, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., and mill laboratories 
The Montana laboratory will probably 
bake the 1958 samples 

After the samples are baked and 
individual reports received, the re- 
ports are averaged and a conference 


serve as a 


is held with experiment station rep- 
resentatives, our wheat committee 
and cereal chemists to discuss the 
baking results and to decide the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the selections 
The mills wish three years of trials 
before accepting new selections. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years approximately 
36 selections, including six named 
varieties, have been rejected. Vari- 
eties include Spinkcota, Russell and 
selection C.T.231. Varieties approved 
during this period include Cadet, Con- 
ley, Chinook, Centana, Lee, Rushmore 
ind Redman. Approved winter wheats 
include Minter for Minnesota; Chey- 
enne, Itana and Rego for Montana 
These varieties will replace Wasatch 
ind partially replace Yogo in Mon- 
tana 

Plant breeders have encountered 
serious problems in breeding new se- 
lections with the desired milling and 
baking qualities coupled with the de- 
sired stem rust and other disease re- 
sistance. They have been successful 
in securing stem rust resistance, how- 
the genes for resistance do not 
seem to be directly coupled with the 
desired baking quality as was demon- 
strated by Willet, a Minnesota selec- 
tion 
Milling Trials 

The 1958 milling trials totaled 33 
varieties and selections. They include 
five winter wheats at Moccasin, 


evel 


Mont.; two new Montana selections of 
spring wheat; one new North Dakota 
selection; C.T.233 from Canada; a 


new Overby selection, similar to 
Spinkcota; a selection from Sweden 
grown near Williston, N.D., and a se- 


lection by farmer near Fessenden, 
N.D 

Seed peddlers or 
problems 


brands 


seed house 
f< wheat 


are causing r the 


growers and the mills. C.T.231 and 
C.T.233 were never released by the 
Canada Experiment Station. C.T.233 
was not grown by U.S. experiment 
stations until 1957. However by hook 
some individual secured seed of them, 
increased it in the Southwest and 
sold it in 1955 and 1956. Owners of 53 


seed certification of 
C.T.233 in 


fields applied for 


C.T.231 and two fields f 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
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MORE THAN 500 ENTRIES 
IN SANDWICH CONTEST 


CHICAGO—More than 500 restau- 
rant employees submitted entries to 
the third national sandwich idea con- 
test, which is sponsored by Wheat 
Flour Institute. The department of 
hotel and institution administration, 
Pennsylvania State University, select- 
ed the 20 best, and these were judged 
in New York by a panel of seven, 
which included restaurant operators 
and food authorities. Three top win- 
ners were selected by the panel, but 
will not be announced until the end 
of July at a press party in New York. 
Meanwhile, all of the 20 top selections 
will be described in a leaflet to be is- 
sued by the institute, and copies of 
this leaflet will be available in quan- 
tity to millers, bakers and others. 
Support for sandwich month on the 
part of various elements of the food 
industry clearly promises to hit a new 
h'gh this year, the institute said. 





1957. C.T.233 lacks leaf rust resist- 
ance and can only be grown success- 
fully where leaf rust is seldom a 
problem. 

A farmer at Fessenden has 400 bu 
of an unknown variety which is an 
increase from a red spring wheat 
found in Sentry. A farmer in the 
Williston area has 400 bu. of a red 
spring wheat from Sweden. He visited 
his brother and brought back a peck 
Mr. Overby of Brentford, S.D., has 
1,000 bu. of a new selection he has 
developed. It has short mixing toler- 
ance and generally below baking re- 
sults when compared with a stand- 
ard flour. This selection is included 
in the Brookings, S.D., and Daven- 
port, N.D., trial plots. C.T.233 is in- 
cluded in the Wolf Point, Mont., and 
Minot, N.D., plots. The Fessenden se- 
lection is to be included at Minot 

This year’s milling wheats are to 
be grown at the same places as in 
1957, except that we have a new co- 
operator at Dutton. Montana has two 
new selections in its spring wheat 
plots. The Moccasin, Mont., winter 
wheat plot includes Cheyenne 57, a 
selection from Cheyenne, which might 
be better adapted to Montana condi- 
tions. 

The fourth edition of the Diction- 
ary of Spring Wheat Varieties was 
prepared, printed and ready for dis- 
tribution Jan. 15, 1958. Five thousand 
copies have been distributed. Compli- 
mentary copies were sent to the coun- 
ty agents and agricultural instruc- 
tors in Minnesota, Montana, North 
and South Dakota. 


Shipment Surveys 

Wheat shipment surveys have been 
conducted throughout central North 
Dakota to secure information regard- 
ing quality items, such as class ad- 
mixtures, which may be useful in con- 
ducting crop improvement programs 
A winter wheat survey has been con- 
ducted in Montana where rye is caus- 
ing a foreign material problem. Pub- 
licity items are prepared for each 
county survey to assist the local coun 
ty agent in improving the situation 

Durum acreage has been rathe1 
large the past two years because of 
special legislative concessions to du- 
rum producers. With these privileges 
removed, durum growers intend to 
plant only 50% of the 1957 acreage, 
or 1,179,000 acres. A publicity item 
regarding the durum supply and pos 
sible 1958 durum outlook was pre- 
pared and sent to the county agents 
in the area where durum has been 
grown. Durum mills have provided 
special durum premiums for grain 
shows at Fessenden, Carrington, Park 


a 
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River, Valley City, N.D., and Water- 
town, S.D. Assistance was given with 
grain shows and crops programs, to 
the state durum show at Langdon, 
N.D., and numerous other grain shows 
during the year. 

Annual grain grading schools have 
been held at 12 or more locations to 
acquaint elevator managers and 
others better with grain grades and 
acceptable varieties. 

Rye acreage has been a trifle under 
the 10-year average of 1.7 million 
acres. The variety situation changes 
rapidly because rye cross pollinates 
and it is hard to keep varieties pure 
Caribou is probably the most general- 
ly accepted variety by Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. It is a sister selection of 
Antelope. Montana and Saskatchewan 
grow Dakold while Montana has 
Rosen on its recommended list. Min- 
nesota also recommends Adams and 
it has a number of other varieties 
under trial. Tetra Petkus is not rec 
ommended by the experiment stations 
and the grain industry. This associa- 
tion does not especially encourage rye 
because it is somewhat of a nuisance 
crep, especially when followed by 
wheat. 

The financial support given North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. by the 
milling industry has made the con- 
tinuance of this program possible 


© 1S THE STAFF r FeE—— 


USDA Releases Rice, 
Soybeans for Export 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
it has made limited quantities of 
1956-crop soybeans and California 
Pearl rough rice available for export 
under the barter program. 

According to the announcement 
contractors will be required to ex- 
port the rice and soybeans to coun- 
tries to which the imports will rep- 
resent a net addition to U.S. market- 
ings. These countries will be designat- 
ed as “Group I.” 

Until the Group I list is completed, 
proposals to acquire Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned rice or soybeans 
for export will be considered on a 
case-by-case basis, according to the 
USDA. 

Contractors desiring to export rice 
or soybeans to friendly countries 
other than those appearing on the 
Group I lists should submit on a 
prescribed form a statement by a re- 
sponsible official of the importing 
country that the rice or soybean im- 
ports would represent net additions 
to anticipated marketings of US 
commodities, the announcement 
stated. 

It said further that statements 
should be submitted to the barter 
and stockpiling division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. The division reserves the right 
to review and determine the suffi- 
ciency of the statement. 








BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plans Made to Rebuild 
Grandin Mill in N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Plans are be- 
ing made to rebuild the “corn plant,” 
or east wing, of the Grandin Bros. 
Corp. mill at Jamestown. 

The upper four floors of the five- 
story structure were almost complete- 
ly destroyed and the first floor was 
damaged badly in a fire March 6. 

The east wing of the mill housed 
rolling mills, sifting, grading and dust 
cleaning equipment, as well as other 
specialized machinery used in proc- 
essing corn for poultry and livestock 
feed. 
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Slim Pickings on Corn 
Exports Expected the 


Balance of Crop Year 


WASHINGTON — Indications are 
that the grain export trade will have 
slim pickings on corn for the balance 
of the crop year after the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture issues the 
subsidy-in-kind export regulation. The 
regulation is expected to be in opera- 
tion May 1, or shortly thereafter. 

Government officials in agencies fa- 
miliar with export problems are 
forecasting total corn exports for this 
crop year at about 130 million bush- 
els, with some estimates as low as 
125 million. 

As of April 4, USDA officials say 
that approximately 110 million bush- 
els have already moved. This leaves 
not more than 17-18 million bushels 
for private-trade exports from pur- 
chases on the free market. About 
2-3 million bushels would come from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, if all 
subsidy-in-kind certificates were re- 
deemed in terms of corn. 

It is understood that the USDA 
plans to make subsidy-in-kind certi- 
ficates for feed grain redemption in- 
terchangeable with corn, oats, barley, 
rye and grain sorghums. 

Inquiries indicate it is necessary 
to emphasize that the subsidy-in-kind 
program will include rye. Requests 
for information on that point dis- 
close that many segments of the 
trade have either overlooked or never 
learned that rye is included. 

Rye, it appears, is one of the grain 
crops which may be the object of 
much speculative attention since it is 
a relatively small crop. With an ade- 
quate subsidy rate it may be expected 
that substantial exports from a small 
crop may turn the speculative trade 
attention to later rye commodity 
market futures contracts which would 
be vulnerable to bullish aspects of an 
adequate subsidy announcement. 

The rye subsidy-in-kind phase of 
the program would not become oper- 
ative before July 1, 1958 

————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ELEVATOR SOLD 

MARLIN, WASH Fred Fricks, 
former owner of the Marlin Grocery 
and Wheat Elevator, has sold his 
holdings to the Krupp Union Ware- 
house Co., also of Marlin. Mrs. Jerry 
Goetz is managing the elevator un- 
der the new ownership. 


Harold C. Wilber 


Harold Wilber Retires 
From A. E. Staley 


DECATUR, ILL.—Harold C. Wil- 
ber, terminal elevator section super- 
intendent of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., has retired after more 
than 30 years with the corn and soy- 
bean processing concern 

Mr. Wilber joined the firm in 
1927. He is a graduate of the com- 
merce school of the University of Illi- 
nois and served as a flyer during 
World War I. Later he taught and 
was in partnership in a country grain 
elevator at Homer, Ill 

During the years, Mr. Wilber man- 
aged and developed the company’s 11- 
million-bushel terminal elevator facil- 
ities, including a 54 -million-bushel 
installation with a 144,000 bu. daily 
drying plant built in 1951-52 and a 
half-mile cross-country corn transfer 
belt conveyor put in service last year. 

An early proponent of grain drying, 
Mr. Wilber devised systems which 
have won growing acceptance in the 
industry through the years. 

Active as a director of the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents 
and Grain Elevator Operators, Mr 
Wilber served as president of the or- 
ganization in 1946-47, With his retire- 
ment, Mr. Wilber plans to travel and 
rest, then “be useful” as a consultant 
in the industry. 
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Samuel H. Ranson, 
Wichita Grain 


* 

Dealer, Dies 

WICHITA, KANSAS Samuel H 
Ranson, a grain dealer here for many 
years and a former member of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, died at his 
home April 7 after a brief illness. He 
had celebrated his 90th dirthday April 
5 

As a very young man Mr. Ranson 
established a grain business in Ft 
Worth, which he conducted until com- 
ing to Wichita in 1914 to become as- 
sociated with the Stevens-Scott Grain 
Co. He later owned and operated the 
tanson Grain Co. until his retirement 

Mr. Ranson is survived by a son, 
Samuel H. Ranson, Jr., Wichita, and 
by two daughters, Dorothy Ranson 
at home, and Mrs. Fred Schneider, 
T ypeka 


BREAO iS THE STAFF 


Jess Carter, Milling 
Technologist, Dies 


BALTIMORE—Jess Carter, 64 
manager of the machinery division of 
E. H. Beer & Co., Inc., Baltimore 
died April 7 after an illness of sever- 
al weeks 

Mr. Carter was well known 
throughout all branches of the mill- 
ing and grain trade, having been as- 
sociated with a number of firms dur- 
ing his lifetime. He first joined the 
Beer Co. in 1944 and was general 
supervisor of all the firm’s opera- 
tions. He left the firm in 1951 to be- 
come a self-employed milling consult- 
ant in California 

In 1953 Mr. Carter joined the 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, as a 
milling consultant. Then from 1954 to 
1955 he was with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in Washington as a 
warehouse examiner. He rejoined the 
Beer Co. in 1957 

Previous to becoming 
with the Beer Co., Mr. Carter was 
with the Hinkle Milling Co., Detroit 
and before that with the Quaker Oats 
Co., as a milling superintendent 


associated 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

WAREHOUSE TO BE BUILT 

CLAY CENTER, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Union Cooperative Assn 
plans to build a $37,000 all steel, in- 
sulated warehouse building here 
measuring 60 by 168 ft., and contain- 
ing 10,000 sq. ft. space 






PROMOTION ANNOUNCED 


SAN FRANCISCO—Robert F. Gill 
has been appointed national accounts 
manager for the multiwall bag sales 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corp 
Mr. Gill will contact key personnel 
of client companies with plants or 
purchasing offices in several different 
sections of the country. He will also 
coordinate the servicing and contact- 
ing of these national accounts by the 
various regional Crown multiwall 
sales offices across the country. Crown 
Zellerbach has promoted Mr. Gill to 
this new position to utilize his field 
experience in helping the multiwall 
bag sales division better understand 
ind solve the problems of its national 
accounts. He will continue to operate 
from headquarters in San Francisco 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
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CHECKERBOARD - The Mark of Top Quality — Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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April 


April 23-26—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Plaza Hotel, New York; 
ec., William Burbach, Ph. Orth Co., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 138, Il. 

April 30-May 1—Chief Grain In- 
spectors and Grain Inspection Super- 
visors, joint conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn.; pres., Thomas 
J. Brown, Box 430, Grand Forks, N.D. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; sec., Elliott Zerwitz, 
Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pa. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

May 11-13—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec. sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&ECMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
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May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TL. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, II.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-season convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 10-11—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., spring meeting, 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt.; sec 
George MacDonald, Vermont Bakers 
Assn., Woodstock, Vt. 

June 13—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, liec., Newton, Kansas. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr., McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 


June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 


Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2. 
Wash. 
July 

July 7-10 — National Macaroni 


Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, Tl. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIl.; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Blidg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
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Bakers Club,» 


ANNIVERSARY CAKE—During the recent annual meeting in New York of 


the Bakers Club, Inc., the beautiful cake shown above was presented to the 
quarter-century members. Left to right above are: Arthur G. Hackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., newly elected president of the Bakers Club, Inc.; E. L. Timber- 
man, Continental Baking Co., retiring president; A. Jamieson, Cushman’s 
Sons, donor of the cake, and Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the Bakers Club. 





Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NdJ.; 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


sec., 


Ave., 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James Robinson, 140 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, TL. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 


Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
« ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 






CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address . pin ALL 
‘HASTINGS * CABLE CODES 
Montreal Xe = =e USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HA 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 












SINCE 1887 


D SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 








WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





TRADE | MARK 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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LARGER EXPORTS 


(Continued from 


page 7) 





ments during the past year were de- 
pendent upon special government pro- 
grams. 

Public Law 480 and the mutual 
security act represent the principal 
legislation involving special govern- 
ment programs affecting exports. 
Both acts were extended by Congress 
for the year ending June 30, 1958. In 
extending PL 480, Congress also in- 
creased Title I authority for sales of 
surplus commodities from $3 to $4 
billion and Title II authority from 
$500 to $800 million. A further exten- 
sion of the act and increase in sales 
authority have been requested by the 
President and passed by the Senate 
(March, 1958). Similarly the Presi- 
dent has requested a continuation of 
the mutual security legislation and it 
is currently before committees of 
Congress 

There are four types of sales or ex- 
ports authorized under PL 480; name- 
ly, sales for local currency (Title I), 
famine aid or government relief (Title 
II), non-government relief, i.e. reli- 
gious and other agencies, and barter 
for strategic materials (both Title 
III). The mutual security program 
has included two provisions that have 
been used for financing flour exports, 
Section 402 and the UNNRA (Arab 
refugee) program in the Middle East. 

With the larger shipments of flour 
for relief some problems of interfer- 
ence with commercial exports have 
been reported. These problems, nota- 
bly in Asia, have received some spe- 
cial attention in order to help correct 


government and relief agency ad- 
ministrative procedures in handling 


local area programs. For most coun- 
tries, however, the relief flour has 
been moving into channels that have 
not been in conflict with commercial 
sales so that it has represented addi- 
tional consumption 


Flour Mills 

This was an active subject during 
the year and received considerable at- 
tention. The principal foreign mill 
projects started or completed in 1957- 
58 in important U.S. flour markets in- 
cluded one each in Haiti, Cuba and 
the Philippines, and four in Venezuela 
Though as yet there has been only a 
limited impact of any of these mill 
projects upon U.S. flour exports, it is 
expected that they will have some ad- 
verse effects upon trade during the 
coming year. The amount and form of 
protection granted such mill projects, 
also type of flour produced, will be 
important factors in determining the 
net changes upon flour trade and the 
source of imports. Such factors will 
continue to be followed closely and 
will now become increasingly a mat- 
ter of trade policy in trade agree- 
ments between the U.S. and the coun- 
try concerned. 

Considerable progress was made 
during the past year in focusing at- 
tention on uneconomic mill projects 
in many countries and particularly in 
discouraging any U.S. agency assist- 
ance. The mill in Okinawa, for exam- 
ple, has shown up very unfavorably in 
operations to date and investigations 
are being called for in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The ICA policy re- 
garding financing flour mills and simi- 
lar competitive-type industries has 
also been re-examined and it is be- 
lieved that real progress has resulted 
in clarifying U.S. agency responsi- 
bilities in this field of activity. 

Of special interest in this connec- 
tion was an amendment to PL 480 
adopted by the first session of the 
85th Congress (August, 1957). It pro- 


vided that up to 25% of foreign cur- 
rencies generated under Title I agree- 
ments shall be made available for 
loans to private business firms 
through the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. It prohibits loans, how- 
ever, under this provision for the 
manufacture of products to be ex- 
ported to the U.S. in competition with 
U.S. produced products or for the 
manufacture or production of commo- 
dities to be marketed in competition 
with U.S. agricultural commodities or 
the products thereof. This provision 
would seem to establish quite clearly 
the legislative position regarding U.S 
financing of competitive industries, 
such as foreign flour mills. 

A number of mill projects in the 
discussion stage are also believed to 
have been discouraged or postponed 
as a result of an economic review and 
study of the project. Almost without 
exception such proposals, especially in 
non-wheat-producing countries or 
areas, are found to represent projects 
that do not appear to be in the na- 
tional interest of the country concern- 
ed nor to be economically sound 
Rather they are usually based on pro- 
tection and higher prices of bread to 
consumers 


Trade Agreements 

Two special briefs were prepared in 
connection with the trade agreements 
program. One was a statement in re- 
gard to extension of the trade agree- 
ments act which expires June 30, 
1958, and is presently under consid- 
eration by committees of Congress 
The industry position was that of sup- 
porting the extension. Another special 
statement was prepared and submit- 
ted to the committee for reciprocity 
information on scheduled discussions 
between the U.S. and Brazil. The lat- 
ter country revised its tariff act a few 
months ago and increased duties on 
wheat and flour and the forthcoming 
negotiations will endeavor to work 
out a more satisfactory commercial 
trading basis between the two coun- 
tries. 

In addition to these formal state- 
ments, a number of individual country 
problems involving trade restrictions, 
duties, quotas, etc., have been han- 
dled through U.S. and foreign govern- 
ment channels during the year. Wher- 
ever flour has been a trade agreement 
item, it has been significant to note 
that restriction problems have been 
considerably facilitated. If the act is 
extended, it is hoped that an increas- 
ing number of trade restriction prob- 
lems can be dealt with more effective- 
ly in the period ahead. The building 
of flour mills seems likely to increase 
the number of tariff and trade restric- 
tion problems in many countries so 
that they will become trade agree- 
ment problems in the future. 


Agricultural Attache Meetings 
Two regional meetings of the agri- 
cultural attaches of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service were held during the 
year, which included trade and farm 
groups particularly associated with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
cooperative market promotion activi- 
ties. The first meeting was held in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in May and 
was attended by attaches from all of 
the Latin American countries. The 
second meeting held in Rome, Italy, in 
October included attaches from Eu- 
rope, Africa and the Middle East. Gor- 
don Boals attended both sessions. 
The meetings placed special em- 
phasis upon market promotion activi- 
ties being carried out in the respec- 
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tive countries. They also provided a 
very useful means of bringing the in- 
dustry story to the attaches and dis- 
cussing jointly with them and USDA 
officials a number of trade restric- 
tion and market problems. As a re- 
sult, a number of country problem 
situations were clarified and increased 
interest developed in the federation’s 
flour export program. 

Following the meetings in Brazil 
some additional time and attention 
were given to discussions with local 
trade and government officials regard- 
ing wheat product promotion possi- 
bilities in that country. Considerable 
local interest was indicated, particu- 
larly in view of the three-year sales 
program under Title I of PL 480 
which includes a considerable amount 
of wheat and some flour. For the first 
time in recent decades it would ap- 
pear that supplies of wheat and wheat 
products for Brazil might be adequate 
to meet the local demand for wheat 
foods. Under such conditions, the op- 
portunity for some market develop- 
ment activities under project 
ments appears worthwhile 


agree- 


Foreign Market Promotion 

Project activities under the foreign 
market promotion program in co- 
operation with FAS were expanded 
during 1957-58. Work in Colombia 
continued and has steadily increased 
as a result of the signing in April, 
1957, of a three-year sales agreement 
under PL 480 including wheat and 
flour. A new regional agreement in 
cooperation with the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League was signed with FAS 
for work in a number of countries of 
the Far East. Another regional agree- 
ment was worked out jointly with the 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn. for 
some types of promotional work in 
countries of South America outside of 
Colombia. In addition, some special 
agreements were concluded for trans- 
lation and printing of an industry 
brochure, “United States Flour for 
Export,” and for some special re- 
search work in the field of nutrition 
particularly relating to the use of 
wheat foods in foreign diets 

Some results of this type of pro- 
gram became almost immediately ap- 
parent in Colombia where the au- 
thorization of some flour imports has 
been approved. In the absence of the 
PL 480 agreement and the promotion 
program the financial situation of 
that country would have probably pre- 
vented more than token imports of 
wheat and flour under present condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the con- 
sumption of wheat foods is now re- 
ported to be increasing and consider- 
able gains are expected as the promo- 
tional work proceeds. A special sand- 
wich booklet in Spanish was prepared 
and widely circulated by bakers and 
advertising programs are now being 
undertaken by the national associa- 
tion of bakers and of pasta manu- 
facturers. These groups are also con- 
tributing financially to the program 
to a significant extent so that it has 
become a program having joint in- 
terest and mutual benefit 

Work in the Far East included the 
translation and printing of the indus- 
try brochure into the Japanese and 
Thai languages. Further survey work 
was undertaken in Thailand, Burma, 
India and Pakistan. In India an un- 
usual development during the year 
occurred with the partial failure of 
the rice crop in several northeast 
provinces affecting tens of millions of 
people. As a result, an interest in the 
increased use of wheat foods is re- 
ported to be developing and large ad- 
ditional quantities may be shipped to 
that country under government pro- 
grams. Project activities, particularly 
trade fairs, exhibits, use of samples, 
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informational material, etc., are being 
explored cooperatively by the federa- 
tion and Oregon Wheat Growers Lea- 
gue 

Similar types of project work in 
South America are also being jointly 
considered by the federation and the 
Nebraska and Kansas Wheat Growers 
Assns. Arrangements have been made 
for the translation of the industry 
brochure into Spanish and Portuguese 
for wide-scale distribution throughout 
Latin America. 

All of these projects which are pri- 
marily designed to help increase the 
number of consumers of wheat prod- 
ucts, particularly in under-developed 
areas, and to establish an interest in 
U.S. wheat and wheat products and 
better access to these markets are 
largely financed out of local cur- 
rencies resulting from the sale of 
U.S. surplus commodities under Title 
I of PL 480. The principal contribu- 
tion of the federation and other U.S 
trade groups includes dollar expendi- 
tures to the extent necessary to initi- 
ite and supervise the carrying out of 
such market promotional work. While 
much market promotional work, par- 
ticularly for wheat foods in new and 
under-developed markets should be 
considered as longer-time projects, 
some results in increased shipments 
ire expe cted to take place year by 
year with cumulative results becom- 
ing apparent over a period of time 


Wheat Producer Groups 

As noted in the review of foreign 
market promotion, the federation is 
now working closely with a number 
of wheat producer groups in the U.S 
A common interest in market promo- 
tion work and in increased wheat con- 
sumption has been greatly encouraged 
by state wheat marketing commis- 
based on self-financing arrange- 

For some years Oregon has 
provided a practical example of a 
producer group having a self-financing 
program in which a fractional cent 
deduction was made for each bushel 
f wheat marketed in the state. Out 
of such funds special project work, 
particularly related to marketing and 
ind employment of staff be- 
came possible. During the past year 
or two the states of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Washington established some- 
what similar financing arrangements 
which now permit the state groups t 
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carry on a number of specific activi- 
ties with regard to wheat marketing 

The federation has worked closely 
with the Oregon Wheat Growers Lea- 
gue since 1952 when a joint project 
was set up for some special work in 
India. Similar arrangements are now 
being made for joint participation 
with the Nebraska, Kansas and Wash- 
ington producers. Other state wheat 
producer groups are also taking steps 
to organize for similar promotional 
work. It is believed that such contact 
in joint project activities, particularly 
regarding export, will help develop 
broader understanding and interest 
for programs that will increase ex- 
ports of U.S. wheat and especially 
wheat products. Cooperation with 
these producer groups also permits a 
broader program of market promo- 
tion for wheat foods to be carried on 


at less cost for any single group 


Bulgur Wheat 

The export of bulgur as a new com- 
mercial wheat product became a real- 
ity during 1957-58. Following a period 
of research in south India and of a 


pilot plant operation on the west 
coast for mechanical production and 
overseas testing, a growing market 


demand has appeared. As a result, 
USDA has authorized the export of 
wheat in bulgur form under subsidy 
programs similar to wheat and flour 


sulgur has also been made eligible 
for sale under Title I of PL 480 and 
shipment under some other govern- 
ment programs. The current 1958-59 
season should provide an opportunity 
for testing commercial market sales 
in a number of markets, particularly 
in the Far East. The Oregon and 
Washington state wheat growers’ as- 
sociations have given active support 
ind encouragement to the develop- 
ment of this new commercial wheat 
product 
International Wheat Agreement 
With the present International 
Wheat Agreement due to expire as of 
July 31, 1959, some special attention 
is given to certain problems of op- 
ind of industry policy in con- 
nection with renewal. Additional at- 
tention will be given during the com- 
ig year when the questions of re- 
newal and possible changes in form 


if agreement are expected to be un- 
ler active consideration by the U.S 
i other governments 


Reports and Statistics 
During the year, April, 1957-March 
1958, 17 export information bulletins 
were circulated to the export mailing 
list. In addition to the monthly export 
data by countries of destination 
which supply the most prompt distrib- 
ution of official flour export data 
iillable from any source for mem- 
bers of the export program, four spe- 
cial statistical summaries were pre- 
pared and circulated. They included 
fiscal year 1956-57 and a calendar 
year 1957 summary of U.S. flour ex- 
port data, a summary of world flour 
trade in 1957 by major exporting 
countries and U.S. statistical data for 
the years 1951-52 through 1956-57 
y of this year, the 
nthly report of U.S. flour export 
statistics by countries of destination 
1as included data on a cumulative 
asis from July, 1957 


Since Januar 
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Other reports having current indus- 
try interest were also circulated. In 
iddition the export department han- 
dled a large number of special in- 
inquiries. Among these 
were included special articles for the 


formation 
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421 Seventh Ave. 


New York, New York 
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trade papers, such as the article pre 
pared on the outlook for U.S. flour 
exports during 1958, and others. In 
order to maintain a closer working 
relationship between the members of 
the export advisory committee and 
the export department i periodic 
summary of activities was developed 
during the year and circulated to 
members of the committee 

Work on the proposed revision of 
commodity 
U.S. export statistics (Schedule B) 
continued during the year. Through 


special representations to government 


classifications used for 


agencies separate series on all impor- 
tant flour and wheat product items 
are maintained in the revised Sched- 
ule B which became effective Jan. 1 
1958. This should give more complet 
data on wheat products by countries 
of destination than have been previ- 
ously available 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 
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Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass 
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PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
ATTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin ¢ z 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill A g% nts 


New York 4, New York 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Beard of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


961 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Flat Grain Beetles 
May Be Primary Pest 





PULLMAN, WASH.—Sanitary 
standards f stored grain may be 
revised because of some bran bugs 

flat grain beetles. Up uatil 

\ hese beetles haven't peen 

ght f as a primary pest ol 
st d grain, even though they're 
ve mon in the Pacific North- 
wes But Washi: n State College 

il scientists now have evi- 
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dence that makes them think the 
beetles could be a real pest. 

Guy Bishop, former entomology 
graduate student at WSC and now at 
the University of Idaho’s Aberdeen 
experiment station, has studied the 
little beetles intensively. Some insects 

called primary pests — attack 
healthy wheat kernels. Secondary 
pests attack only diseased or broken 
wheat kernels. Flat grain beetles al- 
ways have been classed with the lat- 
ter pests. 

Mr. Bishop, however, found that 
the beetles also can damage healthy 
wheat kernels. Some 30 to 60% of the 
wheat kernels in elevators he studied 
had fine cracks in them, according to 
Mr. Bishop. The beetles can lay their 
eggs in those cracks and then the 
hatched larvae can feed on the wheat 
kernel. This, of course, means lower 
quality wheat. 

The work under which Mr. Bishop 
made his study was financed by the 
Washington State Department of 
Agriculture, various chemical com- 
panies and grain dealers. WSC scien- 
tists hope to be able to continue 
studies of these beetles. 
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NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY—The new Canadian Department of Agri- 


culture Research Laboratory at the University of Manitoba site in Ft. Garry 
was opened April 11 for public inspection. The new structure houses 20 sepa- 
rate laboratories as well as administration and library facilities. It is occupied 
jointly by laboratories associated with Science Service ard Experimental 
Farms Service. The cereal breeding laboratory has been moved to the new 
structure from the “old” but famous “Rust Lab” across the road. The latter 
is still being used as it is there where the greenhouses are located, Dr. T. 
Johnson, head of the plant pathology section of the science service laboratory, 
has been named over-all supervisor of the new research laboratory. Dr. W. E. 
Sackston has been named head of the plant pathology section. 





Large Grain Terminal 
Will Be Constructed 
At Burbank, Wash. 


PORTLAND—One of the largest 
grain terminals on the Columbia- 
Snake River system will be construct- 
ed at Burbank, Wash., this summer 
Anncuncement of the terminal build- 
ing program was made by W. D. Ray, 
chairman of the Walla Walla Port 
Commission, under whose auspices the 
work will be completed. 

The facility, which will have stor- 
age capacity of 800,000 bu., will cost 
$500,000 and will be leased on a 25- 
year plan, to River Grain Terminal, 
Inc. Agreement on the lease was an- 
nounced by Mr. Ray and Russell C. 
Woolcock, president of the terminal 
company. Mr. Ray announced that 
the terminal will be a change-over 
from rail and truck to barge shipping 
for grain delivered from western 
Montana, northern Idaho and eastern 
Washington. 

A feature will be a 300,000 bu. 
barge loading elevator contained in 
10 tanks. Other equipment will in- 
clude a barge loading belt and tower 
capable of loading a 1,000 bu. barge 
in two hours; truck unloading capa- 
city of 80,000 bu. a day equipped with 
a hydraulic truck dump and a sepa- 
rate truck and rail pit. 

Approximately 15 cars of prefabri- 
cated steel plate and machinery will 
be delivered to the Burbank site. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we o 
service to millers. We are 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
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TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 










ADams 7-3316 








AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 












Exemption of Durum 
Acreage Proposal 
Draws Support 


SACRAMENTO—Gov. Goodwin J 
Knight of California has thrown his 
support behind S. 3120, a bill by Sen 
Thomas H. Kuchel, California junior 
senator, to exempt the production of 
durum wheat in the Tulelake 
from the acreage allotment and mar- 
keting provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 

In a letter to all members of the 
California delegation in Congress, 
Gov. Knight said: 

“I am sure that you are aware that 
the homesteaders who have settled in 
that area are in severe economic diffi- 
culties. Malting barley, which has 
been one of their principal crops, is 
now in heavy surplus as a result of 
the diversion of the land to that crop 
from the wheat, cotton and rice pro- 
grams which are under 
lotments in the west. 

“Through the cooperation of the 
Extension Service of the University 
of California, the farmers of the Tule- 
lake area have determined that dur- 
um wheat can be profitably grown in 
that area; and a market for this 
wheat, which has not previously ex- 
isted, has been established on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The geographical limita- 
tions of the Tulelake area make it 
impossible for the growers who 
located there to produce enough 
wheat to satisfy the market needs on 
the Pacific coast. For this reason, the 
farmers in the Tulelake area are look- 
ing to the legislation which has been 
introduced in the Congress for a so- 
lution to their problem.” 

Gov. Knight said the Kuchel bill 
had been heard by the subcommittee 
on wheat of the Senate Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee. 


area 


acreage al- 


are 





BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF Lt 


CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 

BAZINE, KANSAS Members of 
the Bazine Cooperative have approved 
immediate construction of a 302,000 
bu. annex to the elevator in Bazin« 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


‘c—— 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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company represented here, there was 
a new plant and it was modern in its 
day. That meant investors were will- 
ing to put risk capital intoit. If you're 
not modern today—and most of you 
are not—then you've some explain- 
ing to do in your report. There are 
really big changes already here and 
coming both in milling and handling. 
They'll require lots of capital. Unless 
we have a good record, it'll be hard to 
find. 

Before we feel too sorry for our- 


selves, however, let’s remember oth- 
ers have it, too. The railroads have 
such a load they’re talking about 


having the government finance their 
modernization. And along with that, 
they have controlled rates, feather- 
bedded labor structure, and no free- 
dom of judgment on expanding or re- 
stricting service. 

The airlines are faced with a 
change-over to jets and when that’s 
been done, likely from there to rockets 
And their rates are controlled, their 
routes specified for them. 

And the textile people and the 
packers don’t have any bed of roses. 

So we need to think about our stock- 
holders and figure that if we didn’t 
have this job, we might wind up with 
one of those others that would be 
worse. 

WE'VE A GREAT DEAL of re- 
sponsibility to the wheat grower 
We're his chief marketing agent. He 
has a problem, too. It’s surplus, just 
like ours. We need to work with him 
to help him grow the varieties of 
wheat we can sell best. To help him 
bring it to us in usable condition. 
He, by the way, isn’t just wringing 
his hands about his surplus problem. 
He’s doing that, too, but he’s also do- 
ing a good deal about it. The wheat 
growers of the Pacific Northwest, of 
Nebraska, and Kansas have not only 
done some splendid work on grain 
types, they've also gone out and 
raised money for the promotion of 
the use of wheat both domestically 
and abroad. 

We have a responsibility to the 
baker. He has to produce baked goods 
that will satisfy the consumer and 
make him use more. He can do it 
better if we find out what his needs 
are. And if we help him tell the story 
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of the food value of baked goods. 


And there’s a responsibility to the 
consumer. We have in our hands the 
best food buy in the entire market 
place. It’s our job to present it at 
its best, and to tell its merits. 

All these things finally get back 
to economics and to elbow grease. 
If we look squarely at the things that 
are expected of us, and measure whai 
it takes to deliver those things, then 
quite likely we'll quit some of our 
irresponsible and frivolous ap- 
proaches. We won't try to do things 
that are economically unsound. We'll 
measure our product and our service 
and offer them where they're needed, 
and ask for them what they’re worth. 
We'll put our business in such shape 
that we can properly ask our stock- 
holders, or the general public to 
invest in the modern and efficient 
milling industry that somebody is go- 
ing to run in the future. 


COMMITTEE 


(Cont 
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mittee and defines a wide field of ac- 
tion. The resolution stated as follows: 

“It is the responsibility and func- 
tion of the committee on transporta- 
tion to act on behalf of the federa- 
tion on in the transportation 
area which are or may be of import- 
ance to the milling industry as a 
whole, and without further grant of 
authority the committee is empow- 
ered to take such action as may be 
necessary or advisable to discharge 
such responsibilities and functions 
unless instructed to the contrary in 
any instance by the president, the 
executive committee, or the board of 
directors 


issues 


“Without limiting the generality of 
the foregoing, the committee shall 
support the principle of equality of 
rates between wheat and flour, and is 
charged with the duty of supporting 
this principle in negotiations with car- 
riers and in appearances before rate 
conferences and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; it shall oppose dis- 
crimination in rates between wheat 
and flour which are adverse to the in- 
dustry as a whole; it shall in general 
support the principle of equal regu- 
lation of different kinds of carriers; 
and it may act with respect to legis- 
lative aspects of transportation prob- 
lems, with respect to demurrage and 


service charges and with respect to 
general rate increases. 

“It is not the intent of the board 
that the committee will become in- 
volved in local or sectional rate prob- 
lems unless a basic principle is at 
stake, and in any such local matter 
where a basic principle is at stake the 
committee, before taking action, shall 
notify members of the industry in 
that area of the action it proposes to 
take 

“The committee is directed to keep 
the membership of the federation in- 
formed of all major decisions and ac- 
tions. This will usually be accom- 
plished through bulletins issued by 
the Chicago office of the federation 

“The committee may, with the ap- 
proval of the president, employ as- 
sistants and counsel.” 

The transportation situation was 
detailed before the directors by W. T 
McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at 
the request of Mr. Laing. It is expect- 
ed that both Mr. Reed and Mr. Mc- 
Arthur will address the members at- 
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tending the convention at the Wed- 
nesday session, April 23 


In other actions, the directors set 


the budget for the year beginning 
April 1 at $172,910. Dues will be 
O009¢ on each cwt. of production in 
the preceding year. The budget for 
the export program has been set at 
$65,624, slightly higher than last 


year’s figure, with the assessment 
0004¢ cwt. The Wheat Flour Institute 
budget was increased by $35,000 t 
$244,730 to provide for the expected 
expanded operation in the coming 
year The assessment is 00165¢ 


Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, relinquished his ap- 
pointment as first vice chairman fol- 


lowing his election as president of 


MNF and he is succeeded by Mr 
Reed. Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Owosso, Mich., was elected 
to succeed Leslie Ford, Shawnee Mill- 
ing Co Shawnee Okla is second 
vice chairman. The executive commit- 


(Turn to COMMITTEE, pag 4) 





CHICAGO, ILL 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N.Y 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 
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FLAX 








DULUTH 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


- 


POLAR BEAR invites quality compari- 


son ... no flour can do a better job in a 


is no better buy for a quality-minded baker. 


modern bakery. And on the basis of bread 
making value for the buyer’s dollar, there 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Cable Reference 

Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 

“Witburg’ Amsterdam 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

“Asbjornstad” 


Reference 


Cable Address 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


7 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
‘ Address AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Cable Address: ““Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
5 Letter Codes 


Codes 
and Western Union 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


MARKET SUMMARIES 
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shipped before subsidies adjust to the 
new crop level. 

Directions for bakery flour are 
rated pretty good. Order balances 
are large, with most big users cover- 
ed into June. 

Quotations, April 18, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.45@5.50, 
standard 95% patent $5.35@5.40, 
straight $5.30@5.35, established 
brands of family flour $6.40@7.20, 
first clears with 14 to 14.50% protein 
$4.95@5, first clears with 11% pro- 
tein $4.65@4.70, high ash clears of 
1% or higher $4@4.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 103% 
of capacity last week. Government 
business made up about half of the 
sales, which averaged 82%, compared 
with 45% the preceding week and 
35% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices were down 15¢. 
Quotations April 18, basis Kansas 
City: Family $6.70, bakery short pat- 
ent $5.47, bakery intermediate $5.37, 
first clears $4.90, second clears $4.70. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour im- 
proved with a sharp drop in the mar- 
ket. Broad scale buying was not in 
evidence, but independent bakers 
filled in limited old crop requirements. 





Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


NM. 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 























. AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden Importers of 
Reference 
The Chase National Bank, New York FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
ene MILLERS AGENT 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
2 25 Billiter St LONDON, E. C. 3 AMSTERDAM Z 
i Address: “Grainis * London Cable Address JOS 
Cable Address Dorreace,'’ London A RUOFF & co N V 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI]J, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 











No interest was shown by chains. Ex- 
port inquiry produced only a small 
volume. Family trade interest was 
wholly lacking. Operations held up 
surprisingly well and were on a 100% 
five-day basis. Quotations April 18, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, enriched $6.15 @ 
6.25, bakers’ short $5.35@5.40, stand- 
ard $5.25@5.30. 

Salina: The sharp break in wheat 
futures and premiums brought flour 
prices down to a point where some 
business was accomplished. Prices 
closed about 21¢ sack lower than the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were poor. 
Directions continued good and stocks 
were ample for all needs. Prices 
closed unchanged on family while 
bakery declined 26¢. Quotations April 
18, delivered Oklahoma points, car- 
lots: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard $6.30@6.50; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.88@5.98, 95% 
standard patent $5.78@5.88, straight 
grade $5.73@5.83. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: With most buyers 
covered through May, there was 
little interest in flour. Sales amount- 
ed to only 7% to 10% of capacity, but 
running time continued to average 
five days. Bakers flour was down 7¢ 
to 10¢. Other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations April 18, 100-lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7 @ 7.20, 
standard bakers, unenriched, $5.98G 
6.05, first clears, unenriched $5.05G 
5.15, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales were on the slow 
side in the central states during the 
week ending April 21, although there 
was some hard wheat business. Total 
sales were estimated at 20 to 25% of 
five-day milling capacity. Lowering of 
prices on hard wheat flour and cash 
wheat premiums caused some buyers 
to enter the market on a moderate 
basis. There were some _ scattered 
bookings, but not up to expectations. 
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There was some fill-in on other types 
to smaller users who have used up in- 
ventories. Large bakers and jobbers 
continued their standby attitude, re- 
lying on ample order backlogs. It 
is thought that this policy will per- 
sist for several weeks in view of the 
excellent new crop outlook. Quota- 
tions April 18: Spring top patent $6 
@6.35, standard $5.90@6.25, clear 
$5.45@5.85; hard winter short $5.60 
@5.95, 95% patent $5.50@5.85, clear 
$5.70@5.80; family $7.55; soft winter 
high ratio $7.43 @ 7.70, soft winter 
short $6.73, standard $6.10 @ 6.52, 
clear $5.02@5.35; cookies and cracker 
flour, papers, $5.40@5.70. 

St. Louis: Mills added a fair 
amount of hard winter wheat flour 
to their books late last week, follow- 
ing the severe drop in wheat premi- 
ums and the adjustment in differen- 
tials. This sharp reduction in wheat 
costs put mills’ offers more nearly in 
line with buyers’ price ideas, and 
modest coverage for 30 to 60 days 
was booked to the independent bak- 
ers. Mills still have substantial quan- 
tities of flour booked to larger ac- 
counts for shipment over this same 
period. Outside of the usual spot car 
buyers, trade in soft and spring wheat 
flours was almost at a standstill. 

Mills report no difficulty in secur- 
ing domestic shipping directions. The 
reduction in running time to 70% 
last week was due to Sunday shut- 
downs for repairs or contract provi- 
sions, rather than lack of directions. 
Quotations April 18, 100-lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $6.25, top hard 
$7.30, ordinary $5.85; bakery flour 
in 100-lb. papers: Cake $7.25, pastry 
$5.30, soft straight $5.75, clears $4.85; 
hard winter short patent $5.85, stand- 
ard $5.65, clears $5; spring short pat- 
ent $6.50, standard $6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Boston: Scattered hard wheat flour 
buying followed a 15¢ break in quo- 
tations. Other types were quiet, with 
most buyers refraining from commit- 
ments unless absolutely necessary and 
then only after haggling. Spring 
wheat flour was unchanged to 2¢ net 
higher. Hard winters declined 15¢ in 
a speedy drop. Soft wheat flour was 
unchanged to 5¢ net higher for the 
week. 

The spotty renewal of trading in- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ee oa ceeb epee Fe ..- $6.40@7.35. $... Wa . $7.60@7.70 
Spring top patent .......... 6.00@6.35 ... * bind a ow + al we 
ee” ee ere ee os ... 6.14@6.24... eae va ... 6.71@6.9! 
An os cvicss ecesdrsbenee non ... 5.94@6.04 ° ---@6.50 6.51@6.7! 
ve "255 cgiemue es gieteees 5.90@6.25 5.84@5.94 -.-@6.40 6.41@6.66 
SP CCPENENE:- ccvcccvdedwoveoccseses ee OTF sat mem can ae, 7 
Se SOE GEOEE.. oc cwnsvocvesveces 5.45@5.85 5.37@5.57 ... sy -.-@6.25 5§.82@6.12 
Hard winter family ............+.+> SS Sl lcs ..» 6.40@7.20 5.85@7.30 ... , 
Hard winter short ...........00-05- 5.60@5.95 5.45@5.50 ...@5.85 6.07@6.53 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.50@5.85 5.35@5.40 ...@5.65 5.92@6.43 
Hard winter first clear ............ 5.70@5.80 4.65@4.95 ...@5.00 5.62@5.72 
Soft winter short patent ............ ..-@6.73 ‘ 4 ..« 7.93@8.i2 
Re errr 6.10@6.52 -.» 6.90@7.42 
ae eres bs et 5.75 6.14@6.28 
Soft winter first clear ............- ms te 4.85 5.06@5.48 
GED cccevadeddosetveasive Fe RS -.. 5.64@5.89 
OT. eda cw kebab onee a we 4.89@5.14 
ee ee  wecwuee ae a @5.95 : sh 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Or!. 
MES ie i webs hawnees $ 7.60 $... ee * 7.62 $6.65@7.60 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ........-..-+5.- .. 7.00@7.10 7.01@7.1! 6.78@6.99 6.65@6.85 
ere rr ee 6.79@6.89 6.80@6.90 6.81@6.9! 6.57@6.79 6.55@6.75 
Pe CHUN «. coccvcvesecvevecees 6.69@6.79 6.70@6.80 6.71@6.8! 647@6.69 6.35@6.55 
i Ce -. ..cevevnsnabestee 6.00@6.30 6.60@6.70 6.02@6.32 6.06@6.30 5.80@6./5 
i ee Se . ccccvcnseesbaece 6.37@6.47 6.35@6.45 6.47@6.57 6.21@6.35 5.85@6.05 
Hard winter standard .............. 6.22@6.32 6.25@6.35 6.32@6.42 6.06@6.25 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ............ ea St See aes ae. jens ... 5.05@5.30 
Soft winter short patent ............ ba ee a 5.75@6.10 
Se, SO EE. ncdcc ce coccccceds 5.90@6.15 5.92@6.17 ‘o ..» 5.35@5.65 
ee SOE GCNUP BIORE onc cececccses a 7? ie — -.. 4.70@5.15 
ME AS Ley poe snkbeste 5.60@5.75 5.54@5.74 ... wt 
S| SE “bddeweedenns ceo nass 6.70@6.80 ..-@6.59 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
eee MN oc cco ckaunecere - Ie Spring top patent ...... $5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
ED. os erinvepbeviercshened — IT. cadences ceeseeos 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
EE Ghewe ay Nettisiewhestenade ..-@5.80 Winter exports? ........ ..-@4.20 ous oes 


*100-ilb. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran .. -..+s+ $47.00@47.50 $43.00@43.50 $51.50@52.50 $... 55.00 $... 56.50 
Standard midds . §0.50@51.00 46.00@47.00 53.50@54.00 ....@57.00 ase 56.50 
Flour midds. ......... 50.00@51.00 : 47.00 hua ee , ~ ee 
Red dog ‘ ..» 51.00@54.00 48 .00@50.00 57.00@58.00 60.00 ae 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran = . $38.75@39.50 $44.25@44.75 $ g .... $50.00@5!1.75 $ g 
Shorts os ° . 46.00@46.75 51.50@52.00 . 53.25@54.75 ‘ . 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto = ‘ $5! .00@52.00 $52.00@53.00 $54.00@55.00 
Winnipeg ~sueeeee 36.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 





terest in hard wheat flour followed 
closely on the heels of market weak- 
ness, but at the end of the week’s 
trading, the overall volume purchased 
was not impressive. Some buyers cov- 
ered for 30 days, with a few 60 day 
commitments reported. Spring activ- 
ity was extremely spotty, with buy- 
ing strictly hand-to-mouth. A few soft 
wheat flour sales were reported for 
immediate or nearby requirements 
Despite low balances in this type 
bakers appeared little concerned. 

Quotations April 18: Spring short 
patents $6.8146.91, standard $6.71@ 
6.81, high gluten $7.01@7.11, first 
clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.47@6.57, standard $6.32@ 
6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.71@ 
7.33; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92 @ 6.17, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.67 @8.12; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: There was some buying of 
Kansas wheat flour April 16 and 17 
in the wake of a 16¢ drop in prices, 
but not enough to move more than 
fill-in lots. The price dip caused hesi- 
tancy among spring wheat flour con- 
sumers, who resorted to hand-to- 
mouth buying while waiting to see 
which way the wind would blow 
However, springs were off only 2¢ at 
the end of the week. 

The sharp drop in Kansas was 
caused by heavy arrivals of cash 
wheat at terminals as farmers in the 
Southwest began to part with their 
grain. With wheat at high levels, and 
lower prices expected for the new 
crop, farmers may have decided to 





‘Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
Vanes & 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








get a better return on their holdings 
now and, at the same time, provide 
more storage for the new crop. 

Clears were unchanged and in a 
little easier supply. Cake and pastry 
were unchanged, with sales small 
Despite recession talk, local retail 
bakeries’ sales volume has held up 
fairly well. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
5%g days and the remaining three 
mills 5 days. Quotations April 18 
Spring family $7.60@7.70, high gluten 
$6.71@6.91, short $6.51@6.71, stand- 
ard $6.41@6.66, straight $6.61, first 
clear $5.82@6.12; hard winter short 
$6.07 @6.53, standard $5.92 @6.43, first 
clear $5.62@5.72; soft winter short 
$7.93@8.12, standard $6.90@7.42, 
straight $6.14@6.28, first clear $5.06 
@5.48. 

New York: A price reduction in 
hard winter wheat flours towards the 
close of the week had little effect on 
bookings. Buyers were generally in 
a good supply position and inclined 
to hold off in anticipation of new crop 
offerings expected to be well below 
current levels. Bakery flour sales 
were mostly scattered, small-lot fill- 
ins by bakers and jobbers faced with 
dwindling supplies. A flurry of rye 
buying, based on mill price conces- 
sions early in the week, was short 
lived. Individual bookings were small 
Soft wheat flour business improved, 
but was confined to baker and jobber 
requirements in the face of low re- 
serves, and limited mostly to immedi- 
ate needs. Quotations April 18: Spring 
short $6.79@6.89, standard $6.69 @ 
6.79, high gluten $6.99@7.09, clears 
$6@6.30; hard winter short $6.37@ 
6.47, standard $6.22@6.32; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.70@7.32, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.90@6.15, high ra- 
tio $6.65@8.10; family $7.60 

Philadelphia: A weakening in cash 
premiums for Southwest wheat, rea- 
sonably good balances held by bakers 
and jobbers in the face of additional 
evidence of a good crop, and a pickup 
in export demand for grain were the 
factors being weighed in the local 
market last week. Concentration up- 
on these various developments made 
for quiet trading. Transactions which 
did come to light reflected no more 
than hand-to-mouth ordering by those 
in immediate need. 

In the face of all this, prices held 
up well, mostly within a 5¢ sack 
radius of the previous week. Cost- 
consciousness was evident with no 
real expansion in bookings seen un- 
less a sharp downward revision en- 
sues. The trade can hold out a bit 
because stocks appear sufficient 
through June in many places. Mean- 
while, consumption is slower because 
of the reduced pace of retail sales 
Quotations April 18, 100 Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@ 
7.10, short patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 
ard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60@ 
6.70; hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.45, standard $6.25@6.35; soft win- 
ter nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas patents 
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were offered April 17 in cottons at 
$6.06 standard, $6.11 medium and 
$6.21 short. The offer extended until 
opening of the market April 21. Most 
mills and brokers reported no sales, 
although a few had moderate book- 
ings on 60 to 90-day commitments. 
Bakers still have contracts made last 
summer, in many instances, so this 
affering of hard Kansas at bargain 
prices did not have too much buying 
response. Sales of other patents were 
extremely small, and directions only 
fair on all patents. 

Quotations April 18: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.06@6.25, medium 
$6.11@6.30, short $6.21@6.35; spring 
standard $6.47@6.69, medium $6.52@ 
6.74, short $6.57@6.79, first clear 
$6.06 @6.30, high gluten $6.78@6.99; 
advertised family patents $7.60, un- 
advertised family patents $6.65 @ 
7.17; pastry and cake $5.65 @7.93. 


South 


New Orleans: Quiet prevailed, with 
buyers indifferent to the slight eas- 


ing of prices. Sales to bakers and 
jobbers were extremely light, and 
only small amounts were sold to 


smaller operators. Family flour sales 
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were limited to small amounts to the 
regular trade. Price ideas of the ma- 
jority of the baking trade remain 
well below mill quotations and are 
sufficiently protected by contracts to 
prevent pressure to replenish stocks. 
Spring wheat sales are slow and soft 
wheat users are buying very sparing- 
ly for immediate needs. Shipping di- 
rections have eased somewhat with 
the coming of better weather in the 
South. Stocks are adequate for the 
demand. 

Export flour business to the Ameri- 
cas tapered off to an exceedingly 
small volume, and no other business 
was uncovered. New Orleans quota- 
tions April 18, carlots, 100-lb. papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.85 @6.05, standard $5.70@5.85, first 
clear $5.05@5.30; spring short patent 
$6.55 @6.75, standard $6.35@6.55, first 
clear $5.80@6.15, high gluten $6.65G 
6.85; soft wheat short patent $5.75@ 
6.10, straight $5.35@5.65, first clear 
$4.70@5.15, high ratio cake $6.25@ 
6.65; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.45, 
pastry $6.35@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills reported grinds holding up fair- 
ly well last week. Mills were mostly 
working on filling recently placed or- 
ders by Saigon, together with a small 
but steady Philippines demand. Re- 
ports are that the U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster will enter the local market 
this week for around 6.5 million 
pounds of flour. Quotations April 18: 
Bakery grade pastry $5.80. 

Portland: Export mills are work- 
ing at a fairly good level on a back- 
log of bookings to the Philippines and 
the South Seas as well as govern- 
ment bookings for quick shipment. 
Other mills not sharing in the export 
trade were up and down on their 
operations. Domestic trade continues 
fairly steady, with mills reporting 
steady bookings, although not large. 
Interior mills are not doing quite so 
well. Quotations April 18: High glu- 
ten $7.30, all Montana $7.12, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem 
bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, 
pie $6.52; 100% whole wheat $6.46, 
graham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, 
crushed wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Run position for 
the mills is somewhat better than it 
has been for some time, and there 
seems to be more interest on the part 
of flour buyers. Quotations April 18: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.95@6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. The picture is unchanged 
for winter wheat flour. There is littie 
interest from domestic buyers. Ex- 
ports are extremely limited. Quota- 
tions April 18: $4.20, 100 Ib. in export 
cottons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. 

Farmers are now busy with spring 
work, and little winter wheat is be- 
ing brought to market. There are am- 
ple supplies to meet the needs of the 
mills. Quotations April 18: $1.52@ 
1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Quiet prevails in the 
export flour trade. Philippines inter- 
est in flour is at a low level, and not 
much buying can be expected in the 
immediate future. Some price cut- 
ting is going on there by merchants 
seeking to unload large stocks before 
they deteriorate in the hot weather. 
Reports from other parts of the Far 
East are not too promising, although 
Canadian mills are working hard to 
hold their position. Mainland China 
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has not made any further purchases 
of clear flour, following an_ initial 
purchase of 250 tons a short while 
ago. Flour exporters, however, are 
still hopeful of further buying from 
that area, and are also seeking items 
to barter for Canadian flour. The do- 
mestic market shows little change, 
with prices steady. Quotations April 
18, cash car for hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers $4.90 pa- 
pers and $5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry 
$6.70, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: Western mills continue 
to operate to capacity, with most of 
the output moving overseas. Clear- 
ances of flour amounted to 485,600 
sacks for the week, to exceed the pre- 
vious week's total by 258,200 sacks. 
International Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries were listed as destinations for 
90,000 sacks, compared with only 
14,800 seven days earlier. Domestic 
trade in flour is steady and prices un- 
changed. Quotations April 19: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@ 
6.20; second patents, cottons, $5.55@ 
5.95; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’'s, $4.55@4.80. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
dropped 20¢ here in the seven-day 
period ending April 18, principally the 
result of competitive pressure in 
other markets. Price dips, however, 
were not on the scale reported else- 
where, where levels 40 to 45¢ below 
quotations of two weeks ago brought 
only a minimum number of bookings, 
and these only for a week or two. 
Quotations April 18: Pure white No. 
1 $4.80, medium $4.60, dark $4.05. 

Chicago: A small amount of rye 
flour was sold in the central states 
during the week ending April 21, 
based on a lowering of prices 20 to 
30¢ the earlier part of the period 
Not a very substantial amount was 
sold, however, and it was believed 
this situation would continue for sev- 
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eral weeks. Quotations April 18: 
White patent $5.13@5.28, medium 
$4.93@5.08, dark $4.38@4.53. 

Buffalo: There was a _ substantial 
go-around in rye over the April 12 
week-end on a 45¢ discount by mills. 
Bookings ranged from 60 to 90 days. 
Quotations April 18: White $5.64G 
5.89, medium $5.44@5.69, dark $4.89@ 
5.14. 

Philadelphia: A spotty demand was 
reported in the local rye market last 
week as mill concessions brought out 
some small orders. However, there 
was no interest in deferred shipment. 
The April 18 quotation on rye white 
of $5.85@5.95 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is routine, 
with prices steady. Quotations April 
18: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 


oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 


and oatmeal is slowing, a seasonal 
trend due to the approach of warm 
weather. Stocks are only moderate 
and prices steady. Quotations April 
19: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45 
@5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots. 
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and excellent for shorts. Bran closed 
$2 lower and shorts $1 higher. Sup- 
plies of bran were plentiful but shorts 
were scarce. Quotations April 18, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $39@39.50, 
gray shorts $44@44.50 


Oklahoma City: Dull sales, good 
directions and good supplies pre- 


vailed. Prices closed $1.25 lower on 
bran and $3.50 higher on shorts. Quo- 
tations April 18, straight cars: Bran 
$41.50@42.50, millrun $45.13@46.13, 
shorts $48.75@49.75. Mixed or pool 
ears higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Interest in millfeeds was 
good in the central states during the 
week ending April 21, as mill running 
time decreased. Middlings and red 
dog were moving up during the peri- 
od. Quotations April 18: Bran $47@G 
47.50, standard midds. $50.50@51, 
flour midds. $50@51, red dog $51G 
54 

St. Louis: Mixers displayed caution 
in adding to purchases, with most 
covering requirements for one week 
only, and in some instances to the 
end of April. Reluctance to buy ahead 
was spurred by a slight turndown in 
formula feeds sales, rapidly growing 
pastures and a resistance to present 
price levels. Adding to the uncertain- 
ty was the appearance of resale of- 


ferings of middlings from a large 
mixer. There was some doubt as to 
the quantity available from this 


source. However, it did take the edge 
off of buying interest. Mills offered 
sacked millfeed sparingly because of 
insufficient margin over bulk prices 
to return the cost of sacks, the nomi- 
nal quote for sacked middlings at one 
time being only 25¢ over bulk prices 
A sudden jump in sacked prices at 
the week end increased this spread 
to $2. Area millfeed producers are in 
good shape, as their bookings for the 


next 10 days will about equal pro- 
duction. Even oversupply of bulk 
bran on hand at the start of last 


week moved to eastern markets with- 
out becoming a disrupting factor on 
nearby markets. Quotations April 18: 
Sacked bran $44.25@44.75, 
$51.50@52; 


shorts 
bulk bran $40@40.50, 
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shorts $49.50@50, middlings $48.50@ 
49. 

Boston: Values advanced sharply 
in the local market, reflecting aggres- 
sive demand in a period of light avail- 
able supplies. Bran advanced about 
$2.25 and middlings $1.50. Most trad- 
ing interest, however, was confined 
to immediate requirements. Very lit- 
tle interest was shown in offerings 
over extended periods. Formula feeds, 
in particular poultry rations, were 
extremely active, not unusual situa- 
tion at this time. Quotations April 
19: Standard bran and middlings 
$56.50. 

Buffalo: The millfeed price picture 
was highly confused last week, with 
a great variety of levels available to 
buyers at various centers. This, in 
turn, caused consumers to shy away 
from the market and buy nothing be- 
yond spot. Buffalo was under com- 
petition from the Midwest and very 
stiff competition from Canada. The 
bulk of the buying here was done 
under current levels and prices now 
are referred to as asking levels. Two 
factors that could hold the confused 
pattern together for a while are the 
scarcity of comparative items, such 
as brewers’ grains and _ distillers’ 
grains, and the dryness of pastures, 
which need rain to put the grass in 
shape for grazing. Running time 
ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bran ended 
$4.50 higher, middlings up $5 and red 
dog zoomed $6@7. Quotations April 


18: Bran $51.50@5250, standard 
midds. $53.50@54, red dog $57@58. 
The bulk differential on bran and 


middlings was $4.50. 

Philadelphia: The local market suf- 
fered from neglect last week as buy- 
ers demonstrated reluctance to ac- 
cumulate supplies. However, prices 
had a steady undertone. The April 18 
list of quotations showed bran at $55, 
up $2 from the previous week, stand- 
ard midds. at $57, a climb of $2.50, 
and red dog at $60, down $2. 

New Orleans: The market was a 
bit crowded and bran dropped ap- 
proximately 50¢ ton. Shorts remained 
relatively steady. Demand was spotty 
except for truck delivery, which car- 
ried the bulk of the passing business 
Mixers and jobbers reported slack- 
ness in formula feed volume business 
over this territory. Quotations April 
18: Bran $50@51.75, shorts $53.25@ 
54.75. 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 


was being quoted at around $40 ton 
last week. Export sales have been 
heavy recently, and there has been 
a small amount of buying in the local 


Gey 





and California markets. Demand for 
the immediate future is slow, how- —_—_T 
ever. Quotations April 19: Millrun 
$40, standard middlings $45 

Portland: Markets firmed under 
better outside demand and increased 
local feeding operations. Quotations New York Louisville 
April 18: Millrun $39, middlings $47 . Chicago Memphis 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been enor . ae 
a good demand for millfeed and Omahe Houston 
prices are firm. Quotations April 18 cree a 
Bran $51@52, shorts $52@53, mid- Toledo San Francisco 
dlings $54@55, net cash terms, bags Columbus Los Angeles 

‘ 2 = Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 

included, mixed or straight cars, Tor- Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


onto-Montreal. 





Vancouver: The situation remains NAL 
about unchanged. Practically no ex- T E R MI 
port business has been completed 3 eas Vee) RS 
and domestic trade is just average 
Consumption is light due to the con- Chicago Norfolk 
tinued mild weather. Quotations April St. Louis Nashville 
~ e45 “te “4 . Kansas City Louisville 
18: Bran $45, shorts $46, middlings ache Memphis 
S$ , : +. Enid 
- ‘ ~~ hee Galveston 
Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is ——_ Houston 
. , . ? We Toledo Ft. Worth 
seasonally slow with sales in est- Colembes Portland 


ern Canada quite small and eastern 
interest draggy. The usual movement 
from Alberta mills to British Colum- 
bia continues. There is a small in- 
crease in stocks and prices have eased 
slightly in some regions. Quotations 
April 19: Bran f.o.b. mills $36@38 in 
the three prairie provinces, shorts 
$38 @ 39, middlings $40@42. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 
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nation against the export interests of 
our country. 


IT IS MY UNDERSTANDING that 
coordination of our government's for- 
eign economic policy now rests with 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs (Mr. Dillon). The ques- 
tion I pose is whether that office 
needs more supporting legislation and 
encouragement to depart from the 
traditional state department's indis- 
position to become involved in such 
discussions with foreign countries on 
the grounds that it would be interfer- 
ing with their internal affairs. I sug- 
gest that such affairs are considera- 
bly more than internal when they 
threaten the reciprocity concept with 
other countries. I hasten to add that 
Mr. Dillon and his staff are exhibit- 
ing considerably more interest in this 
problem than the state department 
has displayed in the past and prior to 
his coordinating assignment. I also 
think it is fair to say that his office 
has more good cards to play than 
may have been the case years ago, 
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especially in appraising the “recipro- 
cal” record of foreign countries to- 
ward competitive U.S. exports, when 
such countries are seeking loans, 
grants and other types of aid. Surely 
there would be legitimate grounds for 
violent protests from both U.S. ex- 
porters and tax payers if U.S. reward- 
ed foreign countries with loans, 
grants, etc., if they had a record of 
deliberately clobbering U.S. exports. 

I fully realize that I have merely 
posed a problem without offering any 
specific solution. I earnestly believe, 
however, that the problem is one 
that will progressively need consid- 
eration by your committce, perhaps 
even in your forthcoming report, 
since more and more industries are 
starting to appraise seriously the 
consequences of industrial expansion 
abroad. 
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be cancelled, and railroads, flour mill- 
ers and shippers efforts be united and 
centered in removing the congres- 
sional exemption of agricultural prod- 
ucts from ICC control and to give ICC 
control of all freight movements in 
interstate commerce for hire, except- 
ing only movement from farm to first 
primary market, or:- 

(3) That the wheat export rates 
made effective Sept. 10, 1957, shall al- 
so be extended to products of wheat 
for export, thus preserving the his- 
toric equality between wheat and its 
products for like movements. 

We know that time will be required 
to secure congressional removal of 
the exemption from interstate com- 
merce control of transportation of ag- 
ricultural products. But we believe 
such can be accomplished if the ener- 
gies of railroads, exporters and grain 
dealers alike are united in the effort. 
We are supporting such efforts. 

IS IT POSSIBLE that the railroads 
are not now using, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, all tools legally avail- 
able for fighting unrestrained, uncon- 
trolled truck competition resulting 
from the agricultural exemption? 

We know that rates being charged 
by truckers for hauling wheat from 
Texas and Oklahoma origin points to 
the Gulf for export, are sharply re- 
duced because of the trucker’s ability 
to get return loads from port to in- 
terior points, which serves to augment 
his revenue. 

Surely all products being carried 
on the return haul are not exempted 
from interstate commerce or state 
control, because of the agricultural 
exemption. We believe the railroads 
should alert the regulatory bodies, 
both federal and state, to enforce fed- 
eral and state laws to make them ap- 
ply rigidly to any return haul from 
ports to interior points. 

If done, we believe truck competi- 
tion will be materially reduced, for 
truckers will find it economically im- 
possible to operate at rates being 
charged, and will be forced to raise 
the rates or quit the business. 

We Texas and Oklahoma flour mill- 
ers do badly need favorable railroad 
action promptly, which we sincerely 
hope will be forthcoming. 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 

DORRANCE, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator is 
building an additional 173,000 bu. of 
storage here. The completion date 
has been set for June 15. Total cost 
of the project is $83,400. The new 
addition is an annex to the elevator 
which was built two years ago. Total 
capacity of the firm will be 344,500 
bu. when the addition is completed. 
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Canadian Millers’ 


Groups Oppose 
Freight Hike 


TORONTO — Before a hearing of 
the Board of Transport Commission- 
ers for Canada in Ottawa, counsel for 
the Canadian National Millers Assn 
and the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 
strongly opposed the proposed 6¢ per 
100 lb. to be charged by the railways 
on export and import shipments 
through Canadian ports on many 
items. (See The Miller, Feb. 11, 1958, 
page 18.) 

Other groups appearing at the hear- 
ing in opposition to the proposed in- 
crease were the Canadian Industrial 
Traffic League and the Maritimes 
Transport Commission. 

The millers’ groups based their op- 
position on the declining flour exports 
over the past 10 years, and stated 
that the imposition of an additional 
charge of 6¢ per 100 Ib. would be det- 
rimental to their business in the U.K., 
where Canadian flour has to compete 
with the home-milled flour, which is 
composed of some Canadian wheat, 
and bulk grains from Canada would 
be exempt from the 6¢ charge, mak- 
ing the benefit to the wheat importers 
even greater than it is under present 
circumstances. If Canadian flour was 
eliminated from the U.K. market, 
this could have a serious effect on 
Canadian wheat exports, as the U.K. 
millers would not feel obligated to 
use such large quantities of Canadian 
wheat as they now do, in order to 
meet the quality competition of im- 


ported Canadian flour, the groups 
pointed out. 
The chief commissioner of the 


board stated that the board will be 
prepared to issue judgment in case it 
becomes necessary. This is taken to 
mean that if the 6¢ charge is dropped 
by the American carriers, it would 
be unlikely to be brought in in Can- 
ada, and therefore no judgment would 
be required by the board. On the 
other hand, if the 6¢ is imposed by 
American lines, then a judgment will 
be required from the board, and it is 
considered likely that regardless of 
what it is, it is almost sure to be ap- 
pealed to the Canadian government 
under section 53 (1) of the Railway 
Act. 

The case for the Canadian millers 
was handled by Lovell Carroll, Mon- 
treal attorney, and evidence was giv- 
en by prominent Canadian milling ex- 
ecutives including H. Norman Davis, 
president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, and chairman, 
Canadian National Millers Assn.; Gra- 
ham M. MacLachlan, executive vice 
president, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd.; Ernest J. Wolff, Quaker Oats 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., and chairman, 
Canadian Flour Export Committee; 


W. J. Smallcombe, general traffic 
manager, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., and chairman, traffic commit- 


tee, Canadian National Millers Assn., 
and others. 
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Denver Club Elects 
M. A. Rust President 


DENVER — The Denver Feed & 
Grain Club elected M. A. Rust as 
president for the coming year at the 
annual election held this week at the 
Denver Press Club. 

A turnout of 40 members attended 
the social hour and steak dinner. The 
dinner was followed by a floor show. 

Other officers elected were Dave 
Page, vice president; Bill Hutchings, 
secretary, and Steve Voss, treasurer. 
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Toledo Market Reports 
Grain Receipts Hike 


TOLEDO—Receipts of grain in the 
Toledo market in March were up 
from the previous month, but down 
from March, 1957, while shipments 
in March were off from both periods, 
A. E. Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, reports. 

A total of 4,215,786 bu. grain came 
into the market in March as com- 
pared with 3,277,956 bu. in the.pre- 
vious month and 4,818,888 bu. in 
March, a year ago. 

Last month's receipts included 715,- 
917 bu. wheat, 2,413,057 bu. corn, 
404,007 bu. oats, and 674,357 bu. soy- 
beans. A year ago, receipts included 
624,480 bu. wheat, 3,650,972 bu. corn, 
211,622 bu. oats and 329,235 bu. soy- 
beans. 

Shipments in March totaled 3,018,- 
500 bu., as compared with 3,062,800 
bu. in February and 4,886,000 bu. in 
March, 1957. 

Included in March shipments were 
669,600 bu. wheat, 1,430,700 bu. corn, 
425,000 bu. oats and 493,200 bu. soy- 
beans. Shipments in March, 1957, in- 
cluded 824,400 bu. wheat, 3,446,600 
bu. corn, 460,000 bu. oats, and 153,000 
bu. soybeans. 
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Canadians Ask Appeal 
On Freight Rate Hike 


OTTAWA—FEight of the 10 Cana- 
dian provinces appeared before the 
federal cabinet recently to urge that 
the government appeal a 3.6% freight 
rate increase, suspended by the cabi- 
net, pending the hearing, until May 
1. The same eight provinces also 
asked that a previous increase of 4%, 
that became effective Jan. 1, 1957, be 
rescinded. 

Ontario and Quebec were the two 
provinces abstaining from the peti- 
tion. 

The increases, if granted, would 
bring about $25 million more a year 
increased revenue to the two railway 
companies, Canadian Pacific and Ca- 
nadian National. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 





THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 
ii 18, 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 32% 27 32 32 
Allis-Chaimers 26% 22% 23% 24 
Am. Bakeries Co 40'2 342 39% 40 
Am. Cyanamid 46% 392 44% 44% 
A-D-M Co , 35% 29 33% 32% 
Borden . 68 60% 66% 66% 
Cont. Baking Co 36 27% 34% 35% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 42% 33% 38% 39% 
Cream of Wheat -. 4A 2% 33% 33% 
Dow Chemica! 59% S2% 54% 56 
Gen. Baking Co 11” 9% 10% Ii 
Pid. $8 139 125 139 139 
Gen. Foods Corp 57 48 55% 55% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 70% 60% 69% 70 
Pfd. 5% 1162 112 113 115 
Merck & Co 50% 36% 48% 50 
Pfd. $4 146% 1092 138 146! 
Natl. Biscuit Co 47% 41% 45% 4 
Pfizer, Chas 65% 49% 63% 64'2 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 52 42'2 5! 51% 
Procter & Gamble 60% 55 59% O's 
Quaker Oats Co 43% 37% 41% 43 
St. Regis Paper Co. 32% 26% 30% 31% 
Std. Brands, Inc 50% 40% 48 50% 
Sterling Drug 37 29% 34% 37 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 84% 72 83% 83 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 31 35% 33% 
Victor Ch. Works 3! 23% 28% 286% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 13 13% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 962 97% 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 102% 103'2 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 164 166 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 80 82 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 64 165 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 99 101 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd 95 97 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 143 145! 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 95 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am $4.50 Pfd 100 100! 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 78'/2 8! 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 86% 89's 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr 
it 18 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 308 824! 287 299 '/2 
Hard & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 32% 27 32 32 
Pfd. $5 100 96 98% 100 
Omar, inc 11% 7% (ive 1% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 27%e 24% 25% 25% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp 4\4 4/2 
Hathaway Bak., Inc A 3% 4\ 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 65 68% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr Apr 
3, T 
—1i957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Pfd. B 47 45 46 47 
Can. Bakeries *5.50 
Can. Food Prod 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
a 7 7 7 
Pfd 39 37 38'/2 
Catelli Food, A aa 29 29 
8 4) 4) 41 
Cons. Bakeries 7™™% 7 7 7M 
Federal Grain 33 26 29% 28% 
27 252 26 
Gen. Bakeries 6.62 4.90 6.50 6.37'/2 
Int. Mig Pfd "68% 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 128 125 128 
Maple Leaf Mig 9% 7h 8 9 
Pfd 90 85 “90 90 
McCabe Grain, A 25 25 25 
24 
Ogilvie Flour 31 -26C«iBti“‘ié«éa 
Pfd 14] 130 14! 14! 
Std. Brands “or 
Toronto Elevs 18 17 17% 18 
United Grain, A 16 1S! 16 16 
Weston, G., A 262 21% 3% 24% 
B 26% 21% 25% 25 
Pid. 412% 95 872 95 94 
*Less than board lot. 
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Alberta Wheat Pool 


Proposes Higher Price 


CALGARY, ALTA.— The Alberta 
Wheat Pool recommended to Canada's 
royal commission on price spreads at 
its hearings here recently that do- 
mestic consumers pay more for the 
wheat they use. The pool brief point- 
ed out that the cost of wheat going 
into a loaf of bread is no longer a 
major price factor and explained that 
bread prices at Calgary had risen 7¢ 
a loaf over the past 10 years, al- 
though the price of wheat that went 


into the loaf had increased by only 
16 ¢. 

The pool recommended a system 
under which grain producers would 


receive somewhat more than the ex- 
port price for wheat sold for human 
consumption in Canada. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 


( for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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(Continued from page 6) 





new and significant developments, 
each of which is designed either to 
better the utility or lower the cost of 
flour. Why, with this intelligence at 
work in one room of the milling 
house, we eat at a pauper’s table is 
one of the great mysteries of our 
time. Actually, our customers are 
willing to pay a price for the flour we 
sell them which will permit us to 
make further advancements in ser- 
vice and quality. They are willing to 
pay the miller a price which nets a 
profit because it is to their interest 
that the milling industry keep abreast 
of the new in its every aspect. It is 
also in their interest that we publi- 
cize the goodness of wheaten foods; 
the baker’s interest is obvious, the 
homemaker's interest is the welfare 
of her family. 

There is not much the federation 
can do in the economic field except 
point the way. This we have attempt- 
ed to do by bulletin, in our meetings, 
and by what the old family doctor 
used to term “house calls.” The an- 
swer to this problem does not lie in 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board 





of Trade Building 





CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 






































Memo— 


When It's 
TIME 
To RENEW! 


of your 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 








Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 
appear this year as Section Two of the May 27 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1958 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 


The Northwestern Miller 


P.O. Box 67 
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the federation. It rests with you, and 
you alone. Not with your competitor, 
not with your customer—you are the 
man at the steering wheel. It is your 
foot that activates the flow of power. 
It is your foot that puts on the 
brakes. But whether it is your hand 
at the steering wheel or your foot at 
the floor controls, it is your brain, 
your will that directs the course of 
your business. The federation points 
out what can be done. You alone can 
do it. 

Someone said that the future is 
born in the past. Another phrase is 
that tomorrow is but the heritage of 
yesterday. I do not subscribe to either 
of these thoughts. I believe that while 
the groundwork for tomorrow may be 
laid today, tomorrow will be what it 
will because of what we do tomorrow. 
And in that vein I want to urge you 
all to join in the crusade that your 
new president will get underway to 
make tomorrow a brighter today than 
any we have known in the past. We 
must have faith that it can be done. 
Faith, deep faith, moves mountains. 
Faith and hope. The star of hope 
never sinks below the far horizon. It 
may be dimmed by the swelling mists 
of competitive storms. It may be lost 
in clouds of darkening gloom. But it 
is always there, and if faithfully fol- 
lowed will lead to the sunrise of pros- 
perity. It is my cherished wish that 
with the advent of the incoming ad- 
ministration the bright new day will 
come, and to that end I pledge you 
my cooperation, Mr. Wilson, and that 
of all members of this federation. 
Good luck and Godspeed. 
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zation representing either millers, or 
bakers or wheat growers to play all 
the positions on the team—and win. 
We must work together. And that 
we intend to do. 

Although this may not have been 
the best year for milling, it is a good 
year for the spirit of cooperation 
expressed in the new and revitalized 
Wheat Flour Institute program and 
in closer coordination of plans by the 
three great factors whose life work 
revolves around wheat and the foods 
derived therefrom. If you read the 
milling papers, you know we have 
discontinued our program of field 
services and decided to concentrate 
on ways of changing professional at- 
titudes—by working through doctors, 
dentists, and public health workers. 
We can, I think, take great satis- 
faction in this new program—de- 
signed for the most efficient expendi- 
ture of our money to solve our prob- 
lems as they are—not yesterday 
but today. 
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tee now comprises the following ex- 
ecutives: 

G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; J. A. Mactier, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; Hen- 
ry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Tole- 
do; J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. E. 
Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co.; R. D. Zumwalt, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; Mr. Wilson, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 





Harris and Mr. Reed. Mr. Skidmore is 
new to the committee. 

Charles G. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., was 
elected to a three-year term on the 
retirement committee in succession 
to Mr. Yost who retires under the 
regulations. 

Herman Steen, who joined the fed- 
eration in 1929 as secretary, has re- 
tired from that office though he re- 
tains the position of vice president 
which he assumed in 1939. The new 
secretary-treasurer is C. L. Mast, Jr., 
whom, it is expected, will succeed Mr. 
Steen as head of MNF’s Chicago op- 
erations in about a year’s time when 
Mr. Steen retires. The former treas- 
urer, Hill Clark, resigned recently 
when he purchased the Colton Eco- 
nomic Service in Minneapolis. Her- 
man Fakler continues as vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative. 
John J. Sherlock, Jr., is assistant sec- 
retary with Marguerite Gifford as his 
assistant. 

Mr. Kennedy was presented with a 
plaque from his fellow millers in 
recognition of his service to MNF 
(Text of plaque on page 6.) Mr. Pahl 
made the presentation. 
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$750,000. Just one company, and there 
are 300 other participant sponsors 
Each sells his own products—but all 
sell sandwiches. 
Attempt to Coordinate 
Against such budgets, the Wheat 
Flour Institute doesn't even try to 
compete. Rather we try to coordinate 
—publicity, promotion, advertising, 
merchandising, and point-of-sale ef- 
fort in grocery and restaurant fields 
“Try” is a good word—because 
sandwich month is a never-ending job 
. difficult to keep up with. But 
millers can take pride in the achieve- 
ment—they are coordinators or pro- 
prietors, if you prefer, of the nation’s 
single great promotion for all foods 
“And while every one sells his food 
he also sells sandwiches .. . in the 
context of complete sandwich meals,” 
Mr. Lampman said. 
The department of public health 
services reflects the total institute 
program but aims especially at 


changing public attitudes. 

Doctors, dentists, nurses and pub- 
lic health workers have been chosen 
as the target—because these people 
in turn influence everybody. 
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Bakers’ Picnic Promotion Ready to Make 
July Banner Month for Food Industry 


CHICAGO — The 1958 nationwide 
program to establish the fact that 
“July is Picnic Month” promises to 
be the most successful of the picnic 
campaigns dating back six years, pro- 
motion headquarters announces. Hun- 
dreds of organizations are cooperat- 
ing with the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram picnic promotion. 

For the seventh year, the major 
promotion effort for Picnic Month is 
a four-page supplement sent by the 
American Bakers Assn to more than 
7,000 newspapers in the U.S. Its ef- 
fectiveness has been proved by the 
year-alter-year increase in the use 
of the editorial and advertising ma- 
terial. The supplement goes to every 
daily newspaper in the U.S., and to 
more than 5,000 weekly newspapers. 

In order to make things easy and 
time-saving for editors, the material 
in the four pages is offered in mat 
form. Newspapers wishing’ glossy 
prints and proof sheets can have them 
upon request. These feature articles 
are used by the newspapers to pro- 





Cwt. Measure of Grain 
Preferred by Majority 
Of Elevator Operators 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A majority of 
Indiana country elevator managers 
would prefer to change the standard 
unit of grain measure from bushels 
to cwt., a recent survey of 80 man- 
agers indicated. 

Of those interviewed, eight would 
rather continue the bushel basis, 18 
were indifferent and 54 expressed a 
preference for the cwt. measurement. 

Results of the survey were reported 
by Dr. Paul L. Farris, department 
of agricultural economics, Purdue 
University, in a university publica- 
tion. 

Dr. Farris said there is presently 
a great deal of diversity in Indiana 
corn buying. The trading unit most 
used is 70 lb. from the beginning of 
harvest to Dec. 1, and 68 Ib. there- 
after. (This is the legal bushel for 
ear corn in Indiana.) 

Trading Unit Used in Buying Corn From 

Farmers, 80 Indiana Elevators, 1957 


No. of 
Trading unit: elevators 
70 Ib. from beginning of new harvest 

season to Dec. |; 68 Ib. thereafter 25 

Hundredweight 
Se Se ND. ne ncvenadinadvnes 13 
70 to 75 Ib. depending on moisture.. il 
Shelled basis only, 56 Ib 
70 to 72 Ib. depending on moisture 3 
70 to 80 ib. depending on moisture ! 
70 to 74 Ib. depending on moisture ! 
Pe Ge GU VEE ccecsauddcqteseewn 1 


He pointed out that 15 elevators 
(19% of the sample) now buy corn 
by the cwt. Of these, 12 favor the 
ewt. for all grains, two were indiffer- 
ent and one was opposed. 

There was no elevator in the sur- 
vey which bought all grain by the 
cwt. 

“Corn buying practices tend to be 
similar within localities, but there are 
variations in all parts of the state,” 
Dr. Farris reported. “Elevators that 
buy corn by the cwt. are chiefly in 
northeast Indiana. In the western 
and northwestern parts of the state, 
several elevators reported buying 
shelled corn only, and other man- 
agers in these areas vary the number 
of pounds to make a bushel accord- 
ing to moisture.” 


He said that elevators in south- 


western Indiana buy corn on a 70-lb. 
basis the year around. 





mote outdoor eating sections with the 
help of local advertisers. 

The 1958 picnic supplement con- 
tains stories regarding food — and 
menus designed to help the baker sell 
more of his products, including bread, 
buns, cakes, pies and other bakery 
foods. 

The tonnage of bread, hot dog rolls 
and hamburger buns sold during 


each year. According to officials of 
the American Bakers Assn., as a na- 
tion we will consume 10% billion buns 
during the current year. And that is 
in addition to the 40 million loaves of 
bread sold each day, and to the mil- 
lions of pounds of pies, cakes, cookies, 
cereals and crackers. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., and president 
of Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla., asked all bakers to do ev- 
erything possible to cooperate in the 
picnic promotion program. 

“Our national promotion program 
is essential to the success of the pro- 


35 


lose its impact if bakers fail to place 
a heavy emphasis on local promotion 

“*Let’s Eat Outdoors’ is the official 
theme of the overall picnic month 
The newspaper supplement will be 
strengthened by special picnic in-store 
material such as banners, point of 
purchase displays and shelf talkers 
Many cooperating firms are printing 
their own material and will distribute 
it in stores. 

“Newspaper, radio and television 
promotion will be supplemented by 
special layouts and stories in national 
magazines. Several large concerns 
have readied campaigns nationwide in 

















“July is Picnic Month” has increased gram,” Mr. Kelley said, “but it will scope,” Mr. Kelley concluded. 
. 
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Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


EXECUTIVE 


OFFICES ® KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 
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The index of 


advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Ok- 
lahoma. 9,100 cwts. daily 
capacity. 2,475,000 bu. mill el- 
evator storage 





PILLSBURY MILLS INC. 
GETS UNIFORM PRODUCTS, 
TIME AFTER TIME, FROM 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. with mills throughout the United States 
and Canada uses rigid quality controls to secure product uniform- 
ity in all markets. It also uses Wallace & Tiernan’s technical assist- 
ance and experience to help produce this uniformity. 


Wallace & Tiernan offers an integrated flour processing serv- 
ice: Dyox® and Beta Chlora® control units—-NA Feeders— 
Novadelox®—and the plus factor of Wallace & Tiernan service, 
available at all times not only for routine checking and mainte- 
nance, but for help in solving flour processing problems. With 
“one-roof” responsibility —-manufacture, installation, service by a 
single management, directing a staff of experts— Wallace & Tier- 
nan is geared to the needs of the flour milling industry. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. is only one of the many milling compan- 


ies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


service. 






NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 















§ 
Ceeg/ 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
; REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Dyox® machine being set by Enid mil! employee. This 

unit generates chlorine dioxide gas which is metered 

to individual flour streams os a gas, not a liquid 

To the right ore Beta Chlora® Contro! units for pin- 
t metering of chlorine gas 


Hopper of W&T Heovy Duty NA Feeder be 
These feeders ore 
“NR CHMENT.-A c 
flour bleaching 5 








Automation comes to Chaldea! 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 

The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 


sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
industries since man first began to be civilized. 

General Mills believes that constant search for 
improvement is the reason bread is as important 
in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





